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FACTS FACING PARLIAMENT 
HE coming session of Parliament will be one 
T of vital interest and it may be worth while to 
review some points in the national situation 
which the economic depression and the Government’s 
measures for combating it have produced. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s plan for restoring our prosperity consisted of 
two parts which hinged upon each other. He suc- 
ceeded in passing through Parliament at the special 
session his emergency tariff, which was to stimulate 
our eastern industries at the expense of our western 
farmers; but he failed to pass through the Imperial 
Conference his Empire Preference scheme, which 
would have secured the future of our western farmers 
at the expense of the British consumers. So his fine 
plan was no more use than half a pair of trousers. 
On his return from London he found the Premiers 
of the prairie provinces waiting anxiously on his door- 
step, and it is pleasant to be able to record that the 
measures he promptly took to relieve the critical 
conditions which had developed west of the Lakes 
showed both sympathy and good sense. In his Regina 
speech on December 30 he set forth his programme 
for coping with the emergency caused by the wheat 
situation. It included direct relief for the hardest hit 
farmers, Federal aid in supplying feed and seed in 
all necessary cases, the establishment of a revolving 
fund through which grain-growers may obtain loans 
to enable them to go into mixed farming, a Federal 
guarantee to the provinces that backed the Wheat 
Pool ensuring orderly marketing of last year’s crop, 
and a plan to widen the Oriental market for our 
wheat-growers by the extension of a large credit to 
China. Mr. Bennett also announced that Crow’s Nest 
Pass rates would obtain on the new Hudson Bay rail- 
way. Of less immediate promise were his assurances 
that he would persevere with his plans to widen Em- 
pire markets and to force through a favourable re- 
vision of our ‘most favoured nation’ treaties with 


foreign countries. 
T and it includes two constructive features. One 

of these is the revolving fund to stimulate 
mixed farming. This is to be effected by the estab- 
lishment of a corporation in which the banks, trans- 
portation companies, insurance and mortgage corpora- 
tions, and some large industrial enterprises will be the 


* * * 
HIS programme is excellent so far as it goes, 


share-holders. Its capitalization will be $5,000,000, 
and the money returned by successful borrowers will 
be re-issued to others for the same purpose. Already 
there is a marked trend in the West to increase pro- 
duction of bacon, meat, and dairy products, and this 
new plan should speed up the movement towards a 
healthy diversification. But looking into the future 
we foresee a time, not perhaps far distant, when our 
bacon and butter producers, dependent on an export 
market, will find themselves in the same fix that our 
wheat growers are in today; for their products will 
have to be sold at world prices and their prosperity 
therefore will largely depend on their costs of pro- 
duction. To those who believe that the farmer’s pro- 
duction costs are in direct ratio to the height of our 
tariff walls (and most of our farmers share this belief) 
Mr. Bennett’s schemes may be welcomed as palliatives 
but cannot be regarded as constituting a solution of 
Western Canada’s problem. Indeed, Mr. Bennett 
himself does not regard them as conclusive. In his 
speech at Calgary on January 2 he said: ‘I cannot 
make up my mind why this country between the Lakes 
and the mountains is suffering its present depression 
and announced his determination to find an answer 
to the question in order that instead of ‘palliatives’ 
‘lasting security’ might be provided. We like this 
humility much better than his former assurance, and 
we are pleased to give him the answer to the question 
that is worrying him. The country between the Lakes 
and the mountains is suffering its present depression 
because its people are only getting half as much as 
they used to for everything they have to sell but are 
still having to pay as much as ever for everything 
they have to buy. Once Mr. Bennett seizes the facts 
of this situation we hope he will cheerfully recognize 
that his proposed further hoisting of the tariff is not 
a measure that will help to bring ‘lasting security’ to 


Canada West. 
session on the grounds that any changes were 
better postponed until after the adjourned Im- 

perial Economic Conference to be held later in the 
year ; but whatever the Government may decide about 
the tariff, it is certain that the main interest of the 
session will turn on a fiscal issue. One way and 
another the trade depression has run up a long bill of 
costs against the nation, and at the same time it has 


* * * 


ARIFF revision could well be left over for this 
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caused the national revenues to shrink alarmingly. We 
have had such a run of prosperous years, with national 
surpluses making annual tax reductions a matter of 
course, that the country is ill prepared for the sacrifices 
that our new circumstances will demand. Estimated 
on the basis of the returns now available, the fiscal 
year ending on March 31 will show a decline in rev- 
enue of $75,000,000 compared to last year. On the 
expenditure side of our national accounts we will find 
chalked up $20,000,000 for unemployment relief and 
several millions spent on the relief of agriculture. Last 
year’s budget showed a surplus of $44,000,000; this 
year’s will probably show a deficit of at least $60,- 
000,000. Then provision should be made for funding 
the national debt and for the increased cost of Old Age 
Pensions under Mr. Bennett’s national plan. It is 
plain that unless we are to shirk the issue and borrow 
to pay our way, we must shoulder a heavy increase 
of taxation. The important question is, what form 
shall this new taxation take? In the past Mr. Ben- 
nett has advocated a ‘turnover tax’ as preferable 
to the income tax, and it has been speciously argued 
in its favour that it is fair to all since it would consti- 
tute a percentage on every article bought and sold 
and would fall in fair proportion on the man who 
spends a thousand a year and the one who spends 
ten or twenty times that amount. It is therefore prob- 
able that Mr. Bennett’s Government may favour some 
such new tax to meet our liabilities; but we do not 
believe that would be a fair way to meet them. It 
is recognized that the tariff tax bears harder on the 
poor than on the rich, and the same arguments apply 
to a turnover tax. The farmer or salaried man with 
a family and an income of $2,000 a year would pay 
as much as the miserly bachelor who makes $20,000 
a year and hoards nine tenths of it. Again, in hard 
times like these no fresh burden of taxation should 
be imposed on the poorest classes at all. The fairest 
way to meet the situation would be by an increase in 
the income tax, which bears in proportion to their 
means on those classes which are above the bare sub- 
sistence level. If the Government turn away from 
the income tax and bring down fiscal measures based 
on the principles of the turnover tax, the Opposition 
will have a real issue to fight on and the country will 
be with them. 


* * * 


NOTHER big issue of the coming session will 
centre on the measures to be taken to revive our 
declining world trade. Owing to the world 

depression our total trade for the first two thirds of 
the fiscal year showed a drop of $428,000,000 (rough- 
ly 25 per cent.) ; the falling off in our exports being 
$212,000,000. To restore our foreign trade Mr. Ben- 
nett still looks confidently to the adjourned Imperial 
Economic Conference to bring us ‘broader and more 
stable markets for our natural products.’ He gave us 
this assurance at Regina on December 30; yet in his 
considered and emphatic denunciation of the British 
Government on December 1 he said: ‘Canada, in 
her own interests and in the interests of the Common- 
wealth, is honestly working for closer economic as- 
sociation. But if her proposal is to be thus contempt- 
uously rejected, Canadians can only accept the rejec- 
tion and act accordingly by embracing other means at 
hand of further strengthening her economic position 
in the world.’ Mr. Bennett has the reputation of be- 


ing a stubborn man. The British Government on this 
issue can also be expected to dig in their toes. Where 
then is there to be found any reason for confidence 
in the success of the adjourned Conference? Does 
Mr. Bennett expect a different Government to be es- 
tablished in London before the Conference meets? 
His hopes will probably be dashed by Mr. Lloyd 
George. But even if they are not, and a protectionist 
British Government is represented at the Conference, 
it will never be humbugged into accepting Mr. Ben- 
nett’s one-sided proposition. And what are the ‘other 
means at hand’ of strengthening our economic position 
that our Premier referred to in his obscure but sinister 
threat of December 1? It is generally taken that 
they would be found in a trade agreement with the 
other Dominions from which Britain would be exclud- 
ed. But what capacity have the other Dominions for 
absorbing our surplus products? In 1929 they bought 
from us about $54,000,000 worth of commodities as 
against the $290,000,000 worth we marketed in Great 
Britain. Moreover, of that $54,000,000 worth only 
$15,000,000 worth was agricultural products; and 
seeing that our sister Dominions are all agricultural 
countries we confess we do not see how any trade 
agreement with them could bring our farmers the 
‘broader and more stable markets’ which Mr. Bennett 
promises. Increased trade with the Dominions might 
benefit our manufacturers in a respectable degree, but 
our farmers not at all. Perhaps the ‘other means’ 
which we are to ‘embrace’ has been misinterpreted by 
the pundits. Is it possible that our Premier contem- 
plates embracing our fair and opulent neighbour to 
the south? 
* * x 


ANADA is one of the great trading nations of 

( the world, and only an improvement in world 
conditions can bring us back prosperity. This 
demands international action, and our participation in 
the Anglo-American plan to restore China’s credit 
would be a step in the right direction. At the time 
of writing this plan is still in the cocoon stage, but 
the idea is that our share in a large Chinese loan shall 
be spent on wheat in our West. China at present is 
short of food and the depreciation of silver has crip- 
pled her financially. The deal would be advantageous 
to all parties concerned, and the only difficulty in the 
way is the question of security, which does not seem 
insoluble. But we would deprecate the optimism of 
those who see in this scheme a reorientation of our 
trade with prospects of limitless development. China 
has not any great wealth of natural resources, but 1s 
essentially a poor country; and, it must also be re- 
membered, a great wheat-growing country. With 
stability and restored credit we can expect an increase 
of her own production of wheat rather than any great 
permanent increase of her wheat imports. Neverthe- 
less the Government deserve credit for this forward 
policy towards the Orient. It is to be hoped it implies 
a dawning recognition of basic economic facts. The 
world is not suffering from over-production but from 
under-consumption. The trouble at the bottom of un- 
employment is not the displacement of men by ma- 
chines but the failure of our exchange system to enable 
us to assimilate the products of the machines. The 
Machine is fast becoming a bugbear to uneducated 


workers and fanciful thinkers, but to denounce it as. 


a Frankenstein is nonsense. The Machine may yet 
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brings us to Utopia if our exchange system does 
not bring us to disaster first. The immediate com- 
mon problem confronting all nations is how to loosen 
up the world’s ‘frozen’ gold reserves, restore the price 
of silver, and expand credits. The ultimate problem 
is how to bring our world exchange system into harm- 
ony with our expanding powers of production. For- 
midable problems, indeed! But if they defeat us we 
are done. They must be solved, and Canada must 
help to solve them. En avant Canadiens! 
RICHARD DE Brisay. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


WHEAT 


HAT the Canadian West is facing the most 
critical situation in its history since the prairie 
became the home of wheat farming is no longer 

doubted by anyone. The steady growth in the world 
wheat acreage and the return of Russia to the world 
wheat market mean that we are going to have con- 
tinued difficulty in selling Canadian wheat at prices 
which will make production profitable on the prairie. 
The fatuous advice of most Easterners that the West 
should go in for mixed farming supplies no real solu- 
tion of the problem. If Western farmers in general 
begin to breed live stock all that will happen will be 
that the country will go on to an export basis for its 
beef and bacon and butter; and it will have to sell 
these commodities in Europe in the face of a much 
better organized competition than meets its wheat. 
Mr. Bennett’s cloudy zeneralities in his Regina speech 
show pretty clearly that his government have nothing 
tangible to offer the West. His gigantic bluff at the 
Imperial Conference of finding a protected market for 
wheat in Britain would have accomplished little even 
if it had been successful. Even if Britain were to 
shut out altogether all overseas wheat except that from 
Canada and Australia, we should still have an enor- 
mous surplus which would have to be sold in world 
markets; and there we should meet competition from 
Russian, Argentinian, and American sellers which 
would be all the fiercer because they had lost their 
share of the British market. Outside of pegging the 
internal price of wheat at a point above the world 
level, the one effective thing which our government 
can do is to reduce the tariff on the articles which 
the farmer has to buy, so as to enable him to face 
world competition with cheaper production costs. But 
a government like Mr. Bennett’s which belongs body 
and soul to the Eastern industrialists is barred from 
taking any such simple action as this. 


HELP FOR THE CONSUMER 


T some point a considerable distance this side of 
Utopia our society will reach the stage where 
it will be considered the duty of government to 

disseminate reliable information about the comparative 
qualities and values of the goods which consumers 
are asked to buy by national advertisers. Government 
purchasing departments must buy most of these 
articles for one purpose or another. Unless they are 
scandalously incompetent they must have made scien- 


tific investigations as to the value they receive for their 
money, and they must have laid down standards to 
which manufacturers are compelled to conform. But 
as a rule the results of their experience are not readily 
available to the ordinary citizen. He buys more or 
less blindly what skilfully devised and incessantly re- 
apy advertising slogans have persuaded him to buy. 

eis as much at the mercy of the seller, in the matter 
both of quality and of price, as the erican with 
a thirst is at the mercy of his bootlegger) This being 
so, the information should be more widely spread in 
Canada that the consumer may find some guidance 
through the maze of the advertising columns by avail- 
ing himself of the services of Consumers’ Research 
of New York. This organization, headed by Mr. 
Stuart Chase, has now been in operation for some 
three years. It supplies its members with lists of 
commodities, with their brand names, ‘from aluminum 
to woollens’, which in the opinion of its technical ex- 
perts are worth buying at the price asked, and also 
with lists of commodities which are not worth buying. 
About once a year it issues a booklet covering the 
whole field of articles in which the ordinary house- 
holder is interested. It supplements this periodically 
with special bulletins on such subjects as the new mod- 
els of radios and motor cars. For very moderate fees 
it will do additional imvestigation into any special 
commodity in which an individual member may be 
interested. Annual membership costs only two dol- 
lars; and any new member who thinks that he hasn’t 
got his two dollars’ worth out of the most recent 
‘Handbook of Buying’ will never be satisfied with any- 
thing in this world. The address of Consumers’ Re- 
search is 340 West 23rd St., New York City. 


A NATIONAL OLD AGE PENSIONS PLAN 


NE of Mr. Bennett’s election pledges which 
O we sincerely hope will be fulfilled at the coming 

session of Parliament is his promise of a Na- 
tional Old Age Pensions System that would ensure all 
aged people against want from coast to coast. Our 
Liberals had the credit of introducing Old Age Pen- 
sions into our national life, but owing to divided 
opinion within their party they only went so far as 
to grant a Federal contribution of 50 per cent. to any 
provinces which cared to establish a pensions system. 
Under this arrangement Old Age Pensions are now 
in effect in Ontario and the provinces west, but not 
in Quebec or the Maritimes. The Provincial Govern- 
ment in Quebec is unready to take this progressive 
step and the Maritime Provinces are not rich enough 
to do so—the cost in their case being proportionately 
heavier than in Western Canada because of their 
greater proportion of old people. Under our constitu- 
tion the Federal Government has not authority to force 
unwilling provinces to contribute to such a plan, but 
in his election speeches Mr. Bennett promised that 
he would find means to overcome that difficulty and 
would have the Federal Government bear the whole 
cost if necessary. After his recent conference with 
the western Premiers at Winnipeg, it was given out 
by Mr. Bracken of Manitoba that an agreement had 
been reached among other matters whereby the Fed- 
eral Government would contribute 95 per cent. of the 
cost of Old Age Pensions in future, leaving only 5 
per cent. to be paid by the provinces. This would 
certainly be most agreeable to the impoverished west- 
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ern provinces and it might be expected that it would 
also be acceptable to Quebec and the Maritimes; but 
up to the time of writing Mr. Bennett has not con- 
firmed the Manitoban Premier’s statement. We can 
understand that at a time like this when dwindling 
revenues will make new taxation necessary in any case, 
heavy pressure may be brought upon Mr. Bennett 
from within his own party to postpone the fulfilment 
of a pledge which would cost the country several mil- 
lions of dollars ; but we hope he will resist it and carry 
out a social reform that would be to his lasting credit. 
We do not doubt the honesty of his intention; and 
if he has the courage to put it into practice we shall 
have an increased respect for him as a man of his 
word, 


RUSSIAN MOVIES 


OLLYWOOD is not nearly as black as it is 
H painted,—especially by supercilious people who 

go to a movie three or four times a year. In- 
deed, since the advent of the ‘talkies’, there is distinct 
evidence of an intent to drag the public up by the 
hair of its head instead of pandering to its vulgar, 
sentimental taste. There are intelligent persons 
directing films in the United States; they have first- 
class acting material to work with and all the money 
they need. And yet American films are not the best. 
Ever since the War the Scandinavians, the Italians, 
the Austrians, the Germans have been doing excellent 
work. Thanks to trusts and prejudices we rarely see 
any European films in this country. In fact, for a 
preposterously long period after the Peace, German 
movies were actually barred by the more bellicose 
provinces. This same body of stupidity and self- 
interest prevents and has long prevented Canadian 
audiences from seeing the most intelligent and most 
artistic films that are produced anywhere in the world 
—the Russian films. They are supposed to contain 
insidious propaganda. So do all films. The more en- 
lightened European countries admit Russian movies, 
even such controversial ones as The Ten Days that 
Shook the World or The Cruiser Potemkin, while in 
New York, the metropolis of capitalism, there is a 
special theatre not a stone’s throw from Times Square 
where only Sovkino productions are shown. There 
in the past twelve months discriminating audiences 
have had the pleasure of applauding artistic triumphs 
such as Cain and Artem, Turksib, the engineering and 
geographical epic of the new railway, China Express 
with its all-Asiatic cast, and many others. Canadians 
have a right to see these pictures for themselves and 
judge them on their merits, just as if the Devil himself 
set up a studio in Hell we should be allowed the op- 
portunity of deciding on the excellence or otherwise 
of his infernal movies. 


MOHAMED ALI 


T HE Maulana Mohamed Ali, younger of the farn- 
ous Ali Brothers, died in London on the fourth 
of January. He went to England last fall to 
attend the Round-Table Conference, but was only just 
able to speak early in the session, before his last ill- 
ness. The last public utterance of so great a man 
deserves repetition now that he is no longer the spokes- 
man of his Moslem countrymen. He said in the 
course of his speech on November the nineteenth: ‘My 
brother and I were the very first to be sent to gaol 


——— 


by Lord Reading. I bear no grudge, but I want the 
power, when Lord Reading does wrong, also to send 
him to gaol. I do not believe in the attainment of 
Dominion status. The one thing to which I am com- 
mitted is complete independence......... The Hindu- 
Moslem problem is no problem at all. The fact is 
that the Hindu-Moslem difficulty, like the arms diffi- 
culty, is of your own creation. But not altogether,’ 

Interesting commentaries on his speech can be 
found in records of the year 1921 in India. About 
the character of Shaukat Ali and Mohamed Ali, 
Gandhi wrote at the time of their arrest: ‘The Broth- 
ers have by their simplicity, humility, and inexhaus- 
tible energy fired the imagination of the masses as 
no other Mussalman has........ With the Brothers 
among us I felt safe about Hindu-Moslem unity.’ On 
the question of Dominion status versus independence, 
Mohamed Ali came to a radical decision some years 
ahead of Gandhi. In July 1921 the Ali Brothers were 
of the opinion that there was no room in the British 
Empire for a self-respecting and self-governing India, 
whereas Gandhi still clung for several years to the 
hope of Swaraj within the Empire. Those who look 
upon Gandhi as the fanatical firebrand out for trouble 
should remember his words of January 1922: ‘But 
assuming that Great Britain alters her attitude, as I 
know she will when India is strong, it will be religious- 
ly unlawful for us to insist on independence. For it 
will be vindictive and petulant. It would amount to 
a denial of God, for the refusal will then be based 
upon the assumption that the British people are not 
capable of response to the God in man.’ 

Mohamed Ali and Gandhi were close personal 
friends, and the two names will stand together in his- 
tory as the great promoters of Hindu-Moslem unity. 


THE DEERSLAYER 


NE would think that the reason for the scarcity 
‘e) of deer in Ontario would be obvious to almost 
everyone. Nevertheless, some bright minds 

in Algoma have propounded a new cause and cure. 
Their argument is: rabbits form the staple diet of 
both foxes and wolves; rabbits have been unusually 
scarce during the last few years; ergo, foxes and 
wolves must eat something else; ergo, they have eaten 
unrestrainedly of partridge and deer. Their solution 
—the introduction of jack rabbits—has the one virtue 
of simplicity. Apparently they have never heard of 
the results of introducing the house sparrow and starl- 
ing into America or the rabbit into Australia, and are 
prepared to plunge in where angels fear to tread. 
What if more food brought more wolves? Actually, 
there may be something in what these Algoma sports- 
men say; but the exact opposite is equally possible: in 
the last few years there has been a tremendous increase 
in the number of hunters; they have greatly reduced 
the number of deer and partridge; the wolf and fox 
have been forced to eat more and more rabbits; ex- 
hausting the supply of rabbits, they have been com- 
pelled to turn once more to partridge and deer and 
so aid their two-legged brethren towards the exter- 
mination of both species. We have the word of a 
reliable authority from Algonquin Park that the wolf 
is the chief factor in the scarcity of deer and that 
as many deer are fatally wounded and lost by hunters 
as are ‘taken out’ by them—which just doubles their 
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legal kill. In view of such a statement—which is 
supported by much other information—the minimum 
degree of necessary protection is closed seasons for 
deer for several years and the turning of sportsmen’s 
rifles against the wolf. When they have increased 
sufficiently a rigorously enforced law against the use 
of dogs would keep the killing within reasonable limits. 
The difficulty is that our self-styled sportsmen want 
easy game. Unaided by dogs, they are too lazy or 
too unskilled to find and stalk a deer, not to mention 
a wolf. Neither have they the discipline to wait until 
they are reasonably sure of a killing shot, or the human 
decency to follow up a wounded animal if it appears 
to promise a tedious chase. In short, despite wolf 
bounties and other half-hearted attempts at conserva- 
tion, the numbers of deer will go on decreasing until 
the public feel that they should be given a sporting 
chance. Ultimately, only the realization that the cam- 
era is the most sporting weapon will save our wild 
life from extermination. At present the public is dis- 
interested and ‘the ‘sport’ all too energetic in his own 
behalf. 


MRS. KENNEDY-FRASER 


EW people have been as fortunate in their song- 
F chroniclers as were the folk of the Hebrides, 
when their music fired the imagination of Mar- 
jorie Kennedy-Fraser, whose death was announced a 
few weeks ago. From the strictly scientific point of 
view, her great four-volume collection is open to the 
criticism of having incorporated a large proportion of 
words supplied by the editors, and even of obscuring 
the original music itself sometimes by too rich accom- 
paniments. But what a few scholars lost, the whole 
world gained, or at any rate that part of the world in 
which any drop of Celtic blood can be found. A rig- 
idly scientific attitude would have left fragmentary 
what was found fragmentary, and in the very name of 
truth would have denied knowledge. Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser gave us many glorious songs that are welcome 
parts of the repertoire of concert singers, but were 
built on the slender foundation of a recollected refrain 
and a forgotten stanza. But the chief claim to authen- 
ticity of her work lies in the fact that she has taught 
the Hebrideans their own songs. A visitor in the Isle 
of Skye some three summers ago heard a group of 
children singing ‘The Road to the Isles’ and ‘The 
Skye Boat Song.’ Enquiry elicited the information 
that both songs had been learned from Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser’s collections. For many readers of THE CaNa- 
DIAN Forum, however, the mention of Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser will serve to recall a winter night in a Cana- 
dian city fifteen years ago, when an audience, that 
had floundered through the wildest storm of that or 
many winters, gathered to hear her sing the wild, sad 
songs of the Hebrides. 





POLICE DICTATORSHIP 


the City of Toronto announced that it intended 
to ‘stamp out Communism’ in this city. As 
Communism is not yet a crime according to our Cana- 
dian statutes the police found some difficulty at first 
in putting their stamping-out policy into effect, but 
after a certain amount of trial and error they worked 
out a very efficient system. The owners of public 
halls were warned that if they rented their premises 
to Communist organizations they would probably find 
some difficulty in obtaining renewals of their licences, 
and those few hall-owners who attempted to buck the 
police soon found themselves in difficulties. When the 
Communists, unable to secure rooms, attempted to 
hold open-air meetings the police refused to permit 
them the use of the public parks, and when they met on 
street-corners they were arrested for ‘obstructing the 
traffic’, ‘creating a public disturbance’, ‘vagrancy’, and 
sundry other charges. The police found no difficulty 
in obtaining convictions in the local courts, in most 
instances, but the majority of cases when appealed 
were thrown out by the Appellate Courts. After 
scme months of this kind of thing the Police Com- 
mission decided that progress was too slow, and since 
that time have practically abandoned any pretence at 
legality in dealing with the Communists. A few mem- 
bers of the force were sent to the United States to 
observe the work of the ‘New York Bomb Squad’ 
and after they returned to their native town they put 
into effect the strong-arm methods which have been 
standardized in New York and Chicago, and, in not 
a few cases, improved upon the technique of their 
instructors. Only on one occasion have the police 
suffered a serious reverse, and this was when they 
broke up meetings during the federal election and were 
taken to task by the Chief Electoral Officer at Ottawa. 
It is probable that, at the outset, the Police Com- 
mission believed that it would be possible to outlaw 
one small section of the community and still maintain, 
in principle, ‘the fundamental right of the British 
Citizen to free speech and free assembly’. But, hav- 
ing once adopted an indefensible position, they soon 
found that there is no comfortable way-station at an 
equal distance between the two extreme points of lib- 
erty and rigid dictatorship. They began by pre-judge- 
ing the Communists, finding them guilty of ‘sedition’ 
without recourse to due process of law, and then took 
it for granted that members of the Communist Party 
had forfeited all normal rights of citizenship. But 
the logical course of events carried them far beyond 
this initial attitude. If the Communist was ipso facto 
a criminal, it was only a matter of time before the 
‘Communist sympathizer’ became a potential criminal, 
and this greatly enlarged the category of those who 
might be regarded as outside the law. Certain non- 
Communist labour organizations and foreign groups 
who were critical of police policy came under sus- 
picion, and a few of these who actually aided the 
Communists in evading the official edicts were made 
to feel the heavy hands of the guardians of the law. 
There are in Toronto, as elsewhere, a considerable 
number of idealists, and a larger group who have 
some belief in iiberal principles, and many of these 
people came to feel that the existing situation was 
intolerable. About a year ago two or three hundred 


A ite two years ago the Police Commission of 
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individuals, of the most varied religious, political, and 
social affiliations, came together and founded a Toron- 
to Branch of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. This 
society is international in scope and pacifist in temper, 
and its aim is to ‘liquidate’ all national, religious, racial, 
and social antagonisms — a rather ambitious pro- 
gramme! Together with other activities the F.O.R. 
decided to operate an open forum, and in December 
1930 plans were made for the first meeting. As the 
members were strongly in favour of ‘free speech’ it 
was decided that this should form the subject for the 
first debate, and an invitation was sent to General Dra- 
per, the Chief of Police, and to Judge Coatsworth, one 
of the members of the Police Commission, to attend 
the forum and to present their case to the audience. If 
they were unwilling or unable to speak it was suggested 
that they should nominate substitutes who would be 
capable of taking up the cudgels on behalf of the 
Police Commission. Rev. Salem Bland, and Rev. 
John Lowe, of Trinity College, were to speak in op- 
position and to criticize the actions of the Commission. 
Application was made to the manager of the Foresters’ 
Hall for the evening of January 11th, but a few days 
before the meeting was scheduled to take place the 
F.O.R. was notified that this hall would not be avail- 
able. An attempt was then made to secure the Empire 
Theatre for the same evening, but on the following 
day when the President and the Executive Secretary 
of the F.O.R. called at the Empire they found De- 
tective Nursey—who has charge of ‘red activities’ in 
Toronto—in conference with the manager. After 
some conversation the manager of the theatre an- 
nounced that ‘he could not conscientiously rent the 
hall, under the circumstances’. In the meantime re- 

plies had been received irom Judge Coatsworth and 

Chief Draper. The former wrote: ‘It is quite evi- 

dent that it is a Communistic meeting under a very 

thin disguise. I must decline, therefore, to be pres- 

ent’, and the Chief replied in a similar strain. Sub- 

sequently, when newspaper reporters interviewed 
Judge Coatsworth, with reference to the letter written 
by him to the Fellowship he said; ‘When I wrote it 

I had in mind an article written by Rabbi Eisendrath 

and published in THE CaNapIAN Forum of June last 
year. The article was entitled “Russia Versus Re- 

ligion”’. Rabbi Eisendrath is President of the local 

branch of the Fellowship. 


The Police Commission, through over-confidence, 
made a bad tactical error and probably they would 
gladly arrange a compromise if it could be accomplish- 
ed without any loss of ‘face’. Their inference that 
the members of the F.O.R. are ‘thinly-veiled Commu- 
nists’ is so manifestly absurd that it will not be ac- 
cepted by anyone of average intelligence, and even 
those who would give their moral support to the cam- 
paign for ‘stamping out the reds’, will be inclined to 
doubt whether the Commission has sufficient intellec- 
tual ability to distinguish between the ‘disruptive’ and 
‘respectable’ elements in the community. The Fellow- 
ship intends to make a strong stand for ‘Free Speech’ 
—without qualifications or restrictions—and at the 
present moment is arranging to send a delegation to 
the City Council to demand ‘the restoration of British 
rights of free speech and assembly which have been 
denied by the Police Commission of Toronto’, and 
they will present a petition asking for a judicial en- 
quiry into the activities of the Police Commission. 





The Commission represents an alliance of the milj- 
taristic and religious fundamentalist bodies which are 
strongly intrenched in Ontario. General Draper is 
President of the very influential local branch of 
the Canadian Legion, he is a Shriner, and is connect- 
ed with other lodges and fraternal organizations, 
Judge Coatsworth is a strong supporter of the Cana- 
dian Christian Crusade, an order devoted to the de- 
fense of Fundamentalism and the destruction of 
atheism and communism, which seems to have lan- 
guished somewhat during recent months. He is also 
not without influence in the councils of the United 
Church of Canada. Most of the religious persecu- 
tions of history have grown out of similar soil—Crom- 
well with fire and steel in Ireland, the witch-hunting 
of New England, the Spanish Inquisition. Commu- 
nist phobia of today is only a modern version of a 
very ancient disease. The same type of militant re- 
spectability sent Sacco and Vanzetti to the electric 
chair a few years ago. 

While the Commission draws some considerable 
spiritual sustenance from religious orthodoxy, the 
Fellowship has the backing of all the liberal elements 
in the churches, and nearly every congregation in To- 
ronto will be divided in opinion. It is possible to re- 
gard this as a renewal, or an acceleration, of the old 
struggle between Fundamentalism and the New Mod- 
ernism—the Christian Modernism which has returned 
to the fundamentals of two thousand years ago. 

But there are other and more mundane considera- 
tions which must be taken into account. Behind all 
the moral and legal dialectics there are economic de- 
velopments which are largely responsible for the clash 
of ideas. At no time in the past history of Canada 
has there been such an accumulation of wealth at the 
top of the social scale, and such an accumulation of 
distress on the lower levels. This sudden increase of 
inequality must inevitably produce unrest on the one 
hand and uneasiness on the other. A small group of 
men have enormously increased their wealth and their 
power during the last year or two and this group is 
the real power behind the throne of the Toronto Police 
Commission. 


J. F. Waurrte. 


TT O CANADA 


LL SIGNS in the United States point to a re- 
A vival of the Progressivism which dominated 

American politics during the decade before the 
War. The alliance between God and the Republican 
party which produced the ten years of post-war pros- 
perity has obviously broken down. The Great En- 
gineer whom destiny placed in the White House to 
make prosperity permanent has proven himself in- 
capable of anything beyond the peddling of soothing 
syrup. Whether a third party will arise to meet 
the necessities of the times as the Republicans arose 
seventy years ago, or whether the challenge to the rule 
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of Big Business will come through the capture of one 
of the old parties by some Roosevelt or Wilson who 
has not yet appeared, American politics seem likely 
to be much more lively during the next few years 
than they have been ever since our neighbours embark- 
ed on the crusade to make the world safe for Ameri- 
can investments. At any rate the era of apathy and 
indifference seems to be over. Of course the imme- 
diate cause of the change in atmosphere is hard times. 
And long before the emergence of that farmer-labour 
party of which radicals dream the economic depression 
will have passed. But one meets very few Americans 
who really believe that a return to the Coolidge regime 
of political complacency is possible. Even in a boom 
like that of the 1920’s the contrast between the flam- 
boyant wealth of the prosperous and the poverty of 
millions of their fellow citizens could not escape at- 
tention altogether. It will receive more and more 
attention in the 1930’s as the challenge of Russian 
communism to American capitalism comes to dominate 
the thinking of workers without employment and far- 


mers without markets. 
* * * 
HAT happens in American politics is of vital 
\V/ interest to us in Canada because we are like- 
ly to trail along behind our neighbours in 
political developments as in everything else. 

In many ways Canada would seem to be more 
favourable ground fcr the growth of a progressive 
movement than the United States. We are free from 
so many of the obstacles which stand in the path of 
progressive politics in the States. We have overcome 
their chronic inability to evolve third parties, and we 
have already farmer and labour parties in action. 
Our Western farmers suffer from no such complex 
as paralyses all efforts by farmers in the American 
North-West to break away from the Republican party. 
Our Eastern Labour is, to be sure, still pretty thor- 
oughly docile to the propaganda of the employers; 
but at least it has no Matthew Woll. Nor has our 
Canadian big business produced any supposed pro- 
gressives such as Owen D. Young or men of his type 
who are much more dangerous opponents of any real 
progressive movement than hosts of die-hard tories. 
Nor do we face the difficulty of the Noble Experiment 
which is likely to be dragged as a red herring across 
almost any political trail in the United States. Nor 
are we so thoroughly indoctrinated with protectionism. 
Nor do we still have. to have it proved to us that gov- 
ernment enterprises can be carried on as efficiently as 
those under the control of private business. In the 
long run, perhaps, no part of our experience will have 
more effect upon our thinking than the realization 
that a government railway can display all those quali- 
ties of initiative and imagination which were once sup- 
posed to be the monopoly of private profit-making in- 
dividuals. Sometimes, in fact, the happy thought has 
crossed one’s mind recently that, while its acquisitive 
instincts remain as strong as ever, the C.P.R. rather 
than the C.N.R. is the concern which is suffering from 
being intellectually muscle-bound. 

* * * 
ET the fact remains that progressivism has not 
Y got very far in Canada during the last ten years. 
Canadian Labour as a whole remains completely 
impervious to the lessons of the British Labour Party. 
And everyone knows that there is no very great likeli- 


hood of its changing until American Labour shakes 
itself free from the Gompers tradition. Low tariff 
sentiment has had to fight continuously against what 
seemed the triumphant example of the United States. 
Even Western farmers, or a good many of them, 
could be captured by the transparently fraudulent 
arguments about butter during the last campaign. 
The real obstacle to progressive movements in Can- 
ada as in the United States has been the seemingly 
tremendous success of American business. ‘The chief 
element of Republican strength’, says the New Repub- 
lic, ‘has lain in the triumphant morale which grew 
with the spectacular success of American business. 
Business leaders have been supremely confident of 
themselves; they have known what they wanted and 
how to get it; and enough other people have shared 
their confidence in their own ability, or at least have 
been afraid to take the risk of opposing them, so 
that business has been able to keep its political hench- 
men in the seats of the mighty’. However much we 
may profess to keep ourselves apart from the United 
States, the enormous prestige accumulated by Ameri- 
can business leaders and the unexampled prosperity 
which their leadership appeared to produce south of 
the border has made any radical criticism in Canada 
hopelessly futile. Now that this business leadership 
has shown itself bankrupt of ideas, radicalism will re- 
vive in the States; and the little radical movements 
which have maintained a precarious existence here 
since the War will take on new life. In politics as 
in economics we take our cue from the Americans. 
* * * 


HE chief obstacle in the way of a native Cana- 
dian radicalism is the lack of a tradition of 
criticism in our political life. We had no ex- 

perience at the outset of our national life comparable 
to the clash of ideas between Hamiltonians and Jeffer- 
sonians in the United States. We had no such funda- 
mental discussion of the nature of our federal union 
as occupied the Americans almost continuously down 
to the Civil War. Circumstances have never com- 
pelled us to sit down and ask ourselves what is the 
purpose of our national existence; we have never had 
to dedicate ourselves to the proposition that govern- 
ment of the people by the people and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth. If one were to try to 
write a history of Canadian political thought he would 
be hard put to it to find books to quote. And, be- 
cause we have never indulged in the past in any search- 
ing criticism of the purpose or the working of our in- 
stitutions, the atmosphere is unfavourable today to 
that critical intellectual activity without which radical 
movements in practice never rise much above being 
class or sectional revolts. Our political thinking is still 
incurably romantic. We talk about the British quality 
of our institutions in the same uncritical way as the 
Americans used to talk about their democracy a gen- 
eration or more ago. 

But since the opening of the new century the in- 
tellectual atmosphere in the United States has steadily 
been becoming more realistic. Americans have been 
subjecting the whole theory of their democracy to a 
thorough overhauling. The old mystical belief in the 
inherent virtue of the voice of the people has been 
supplanted by a realistic study of how public opinion 
and popular government work. And the new realism 
in political thinking is but one aspect of a critical 
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activity which has marked all American literature and 
art. It may be true that this activity has been confined 
largely to the intellectuals and so far has made little 
impression upon the actual working of politics. It 
may also be true that the criticism of institutions and 
ideas has been mostly negative and that the Jeremy 
‘Bentham who will supply a positive philosophy for a 
new radical movement has not yet emerged. But, all 
the same, if a new tfadicalism does develop in Ameri- 
can politics during the next ten or fifteen years, it 
will come to its work with a much better intellectual 
equipment than was possessed by the radicalism of 
the muck-raking era. 
* * * 

N CANADA our intellectuals have made no such 
I contributions to the foundation of any new politi- 

cal movement. Our universities have never con- 
ceived independent thinking to be part of their func- 
tion. The nearest that our professors ever get to such 


an activity is in reporting the thinking of other people. 
Our intellectuals, in fact, trail behind the actual de 
velopments which have taken place in practical poli- 
tics, such as the U.F.A. and the Labour party. Radi- 
calism in Canada will have to import its philosophical 
equipment from the United States; it will have to go 
to school to men like Dewey and Beard and Lippmann. 
Nor is there anything unhealthy or unnatural in this, 
The economic conservatism which dominates our poli- 
tics at present receives its main intellectual inspiration 
from American big business. The radicalism which 
is to challenge it successfully can well afford to seek 
inspiration from American thinkers who have tackled 
the problem of the relations between business and 
politics and culture more thoroughly than we have 
done in this country. Our national tariff walls will 
never be built high enough to prevent this free pass- 
age of ideas across the border. 
F. H. U. 


PROTECTING THE OIL INTERESTS 


BY HAMISH McCUISH 


T THE special session of Parliament held last 
September, among other changes in the tariff, 
the duty on gasoline was increased two cents 

per gallon. While there has been considerable criti- 
cism of the general trend of the tariff revision this 
particular item relating to gasoline has been the sub- 
ject of very little comment in the press. It is possible 
that the rather generous advertising appropriations of 
the oil companies may have something to do with this, 
or, on the other hand, it may be that there are very 
few Canadian journalists who are competent to deal 
with the intricacies of the gasoline trade. However 
that may be, there can be no doubt that the Govern- 
ment knew quite well what it was doing. This was no 
careless gesture of good will such as the increase in 
duty on glass, which was bestowed without adequate 
consideration—handed out with an expansive air one 
day, and hurriedly withdrawn the next. The glass 
situation may not have been entirely transparent, so 
far as the Cabinet was concerned, but the gasoline 
problem was clear as crystal. The Prime Minister, 
The Hon. R. B. Bennett, as an ex-member of the 
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Board of Directors of The Imperial Oil Company 
must have a fuller knowledge of this industry than 
the average man in public life, and he had no need 
to rely upon the assistance of a Tariff Board to as- 
certain the requirements of the oil industry. 

If a careful study is made of the official and semi- 
official price series which follow, some light may be 
thrown on the situation, and we may be better able to 
judge the amount of protection that is really due to 
that lusty infant industry the Canadian gasoline trade. 
It will be interesting to refer to these figures as the 
argument progresses. From 1927 to the present while 
the oil industry in the United States has been in a 
state of increasing disorganization, Canadian retail 
prices have been relatively undisturbed. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the present year. The spread 
between the average of U.S. wholesale and Canadian 
retail prices was actually wider by 2.53 cents in the 
first 8 months of 1930 than in the full year 1929 and 
wider than in any of the preceding years. This was 
the position before the addition of the tax of 2 cents 
per gallon on imported gasoline. 
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Motor Gasoline (ser- 
vice station) at Tor- 
onto per Imperial gal- 
lon, sales tax not in- 
cluded. As reported 
by Dom. Bureau of 
Statistics in cents per 
gallon. 


Motor gasoline, Re- 
finery, Oklahoma 58- 
60 as reported by U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in cents per gal- 
lon (2) 





Motor Gasoline refi- 
nery. Pennsylvania 
58-60 as reported by 
U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in cents per 
gallon (2) 


Motor Gasoline An- 
nual average of one 
price weekly. Average 
at refining centres, in 
cents per gallon (2) 
as reported by Stan- 
dard Statistics Com- 
pany. 








Spread in cents 
per gallon be- 
tween columns 


(1) & (4) 





1926 28.75 12.48 15.26 14.11 14.64 
27 24.67 8.16 11.04 9.94 14.73 
28 23.40 9.60 11.88 9.86 13.54 
29 23.40 9.24 10.92 10.13 13.27 
30 23.00 (1) 7.26 (1) 15.74 


(1) 8 Months only. 
( 


‘ 


2) These American prices series have been converted to prices per Imperial gallon by multiplying the 
figures as reported by 1.2. They are, therefore, directly eomparable with column (1). 
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Imperial Oil Ltd. has, potentially, a degree of con- 
trol over the Canadian market for which there is no 
parallel in the United States. In its advertising it 
admits to selling more gasoline than all of its com- 
petitors combined. It is also the only Canadian com- 
pany with a nation-wide chain of refining units. Two 
of its competitors have refineries, but all of them are 
dependent for part or all of their supplies upon Im- 
perial or United States exports. Furthermore, through 
its affiliation with Standard Oil of New Jersey which 
owns 73.5% of its stock, it is a fully integrated unit. 
The common belief is that it has used this position 
to regulate the trade and to give it stability. It has 
‘held out the umbrella’ and its relatively weak domestic 
competitors have wisely decided to stay under its 
shelter. As in all such schemes the margin of profit 
has been rather more than generous; so generous that 
none of the competitors have ever audibly complained ; 
so generous indeed, that the Standard Oil Company of 
New York could put up a sign outside of its last ser- 
vice station on one road to Canada ‘Fill up with gas 
now. 20% dearer in Canada.’ 

There were two threats to this ideal situation 
(Ideal, that is, from the stockholders’ point of view). 
The first was the growing volume of imported gaso- 
line. In 1920, 8,515,545 gallons were imported, in 
1929, 175,151,570. As percentages of apparent con- 
sumption this represents a change from 9.0% to 
28.8% respectively. The second was the entrance 
into the Canadian market of powerful, fully integrated 
companies such as Shell Union and Sinclair Consoli- 
dated. Obviously such companies might not lend an 
attentive ear to the suggestions from Imperial Oil 
with the alacrity which, in the past, has characterized 
the smaller local companies. They were, however, 
vulnerable at one point; they did not refine in Canada. 
With the new tax of 2 cents per gallon on imported 
gasoline it has been made more difficult for these 
large companies to import from their home refineries ; 
and, no less important, the small local companies have 
been driven back into the arms of Imperial. They 
cannot import from the United States except by bear- 
ing the duty, and with this powerful incentive to deal 
with Imperial Oil they are made all the more amenable 
to suggestions from that source. ; 

Since the last election rumours have been going 
about that the oil interests made very important con- 
tributions to political party funds. They are support- 
ed in every detail by a chain of circumstantial evidence, 
too strong to be lightly waved aside. The suggestion 
is that a quid pro quo was expected when the gift was 
made and that they have received their reward in the 
gasoline tariff. This may be‘a nasty insinuation which 
cannot be proved, but lack of proof will not prevent 
its circulating. I trust that my bringing it out into 
the light will give the party in power today an oppor- 
tunity to meet it squarely, and that does not consist 
of another parade of the purity of its intentions, 
but in an exposition, convincing to reasonable men, 
of the reasons upon which this tariff increase was 
based. I suggest that there will be more than a little 
difficulty in making that demonstration. It cannot be 
proved that the domestic distributors were not earning 
an adequate return upon their invested capital. The 
contrary has been the case, as the very slightest study 
of the financial reports of Canadian Oil companies 
will prove. Unless the distributors’ spread on retail 


gasoline in Canada is much wider than in the United 
States and a great deal wider than necessary to give 
adequate profit, then the whole financial communities 
of Montreal and Toronto are hopelessly misinformed, 
for that is their belief. In short, the politicians will 
have more than a little difficulty in proving that they 
were not used, wittingly or unwittingly, to pull plums 
for Imperial Oil out of the Canadian pie. 

One final word. Please understand that I do not 
criticize any political party for accepting campaign 
contributions from individuals and groups who may 
later be interested in tariff changes. Parties have very 
heavy expenses which are perfectly legitimate. So 
long as the average man is not willing to contribute 
his share toward their support it is inevitable that men 
of wealth shall make contributions in what can only 
be described as unfortunately large amounts. No 
doubt the amounts given are not always free gifts, and 
a return of favours is a practical necessity. That was 
one of the arguments for retaining titles. If not 
cheapened by being too freely given, they could still 
be used to pay off heavy contributors in a dignified 
manner. For example, I should, in this particular 
instance, be glad to do honour to the Duke of Im- 
peroyal and to bow low the knee before the Countess 
of Ioco if I could but feel that their titles were given 
as a reward for the support of one of the historic 
parties and were in turn supported by wealth amassed 
in the free play of commercial activity. But where 
fortunes are in large part due to tariff favours bought 
and paid for, their possessors are in a position where 
they must expect to face a certain amount of criticism 
—if they are found out. And ‘t is the duty of public 
men who are forced to recompense certain of their 
supporters with tariff favours to see to it that the 
favours granted have at least a superficial air of rea- 
sonableness. I submit that the facts cited above strip 
this increase in the gasoline tariff of even that slight 
defence. 


TEA-TIME TATTLE IN TORONTO 


Little old ladies, as sweet as can be, 

Sitting and knitting and sipping their tea, 
Lowered their horrified voices, and said, 

“My dear, there are Bolsheviks under the bed! 


‘I shudder to think what they’re going to do; 

‘I tremble all over if someone says “Boo!” 

‘For Toronto, of course, is entirely Red— 
‘There are millions of Bolsheviks under the bed! 


‘So everyone must be as quiet as mice, 

‘And say just whatever we tell them is nice. 

‘If they don’t, they should really be hit on the head, 
‘Nasty old Bolsheviks under the bed!’ 


Oh what a shame if Commissioners should 
—Naughty old ladies !—give up being good 

And minding their knitting, and bore us instead 
Hunting for Bolsheviks under the bed. baal 
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MAKING THE PUBLIC CASKET-CONSCIOUS 


Undertakers Must be Wary Lest ‘Go-Getting’ Methods Offend 
BY ISABEL TURNBULL DINGMAN 


ARAH BERNHARDT chose her own coffin, a_ will at once think of the undertaking establishment 

gorgeous affair of white satin with gold trimmings, where they know everything is done in a dignified, 

and for years used it as a bed, carrying it around respectful, and honest way. Yes, a very sound in- 
with her even when she toured the world. But such vestment of 50 cents on the part of the proprietor. 
macabre tendencies are rare indeed; most people try This scheme has the great advantage of ‘boosting’ 
to avoid even thinking of their own end, and as for business and competing with rivals, without at the 
having anything to do with final arrangements—they’d same time arousing public antagonism. In any other 
die first! This makes the task of the undertaker very calling, ‘go-getters’ are not only tolerated, but admired. 
difficult when he wants to arouse interest in his pro- Let an undertaker be accused of pushing his business, 
fession. Making the public ‘casket-conscious’ is one and people resent it. Most of the competition must 
of the hardest things ever attempted, yet to keep pace therefore be underground and tacit, scarcely realized 
with modern business trends its achievement is desir- except by those concerned. 





able. For adroitness and effectiveness, the plan of In one western city where there are only two un- 
working through women’s organizations is probably dertakers, professional jealousy is very keen. One 
the best yet advanced. man makes his appeal to the public by being a pillar 


Attending afternoon teas in undertaking parlours of the church and prominent in cultural societies. 
is the latest way for women’s societies to make money. The other keeps a well-stocked cellar, is very much 
Following the example of laundries, biscuit factories, ‘one of the boys’, and can always be relied upon to 
bakeries, and other industrial enterprises, certain assuage the pangs of thirst. Indeed, a surprising 
morticians have invited Ladies’ Aids, I.O.D.E. chap- mumter of parties end with a visit to his place of busi- 
ters, lodges, and similar bodies to inspect their plants ness, which may or may not have a symbolical signifi- 
and be their guests at tea afterwards. On the person- cance. Another ‘good-will’ stunt used by the genial 
ally-conducted tours of the mortuaries, the inner work- embalmer is to cultivate the nurses and internes in the 
ings of the business are explained, and for their share hospitals. When any of them desire a car and chauf- 
in this personal advertising the societies receive 50 feur, all they have to do is call the undertaker, and 
cents a head for each member present. It is not hard provided the cars are not being used by mourners at 
to muster 100 women; an educational afternoon is a funeral, they come dashing up to the hospital and 
spent, and the Cause is richer by $50 without any sell- minister to flaming youth. Nurses receive a huge box 
ing of tickets, meeting of committees, baking of cakes, of chocolates at Christmas time, also. Little wonder 
and other tiresome adjuncts to most money-making that when certain cases prove beyond medical aid, the 


schemes. nurse is likely to ask the family sympathetically: 
And the ladies like it. That is the most surprising ‘Would you like me to call up Blanks?’ 
feature of the scheme. Though they may shrink from Similarly the doctors are cultivated, though most 


the experience beforehand, and go only because their indirectly. No official working agreement with the 
presence means 50 cents, they all profess gladness at medicos is attempted, but at Christmas time each doc- 
seeing something of the manner in which the dead are _ tor’s wife receives a handsome present from one un- 
cared for. ‘It wasn’t a bit gruesome,’ one woman dertaker, varying in value according to the amount of 
told me. ‘Of course we didn’t see any bodies, but we business provided by the doctor during the past year. 
saw the rooms where they are embalmed or prepared When the presents run to silver tea services and 
for burial, and they were all white and spotless, just Crown Derby sets, the lady is very much embarrassed. 
like a hospital operating room. It didn’t give you the Such gifts bespeak altogether too many fatalities to 
creeps at all to think of yourself or someone dear to be good business for the doctor, though they leave her 
you being looked after there. Before I’d always had  wyth a sense of obligation to the donor. 

a sort of nameless dread of such places. Then the Something akin to body-snatching is not uncommon 
man showed us different kinds of coffins, and explain-° in some smaller cities. Often a corpse is sent to the 
ed what you got for your money in each one. He _ city from surrounding towns where there is no under- 
pointed out how easy it was for dishonest undertakers taker. Let a rival hear of this, and he is apt to meet 
to cheat the public, and warned us against some of the train one or two stations out, remove the body, 
the common frauds which might be practised. We and carry it off to his own establishment, letting the 
took it all in, for none of us had any personal interest man to whom it was consigned wait at the depot with 
in caskets just then, but at times when you do have to his empty hearse. One western undertaker rents the 
choose one you're in such an emotional state that any- ~apaftment above his plant to an employee whose 
thing could be put over on you. And it is so easy family includes a small girl of five. They are all 
for unscrupulous men to work on the feelings of the interested in the success of the business below, and 
bereaved, and get them to spend far more than they even the child feels the atmosphere of competition. 
can afford without giving value in return. Altogether, Last spring she was playing with a neighbour, whose 
we felt we had learned a lot, and were glad we had mother asked the youngsters ‘Do you know what day 
gone. The tea was nice too, and we had a pleasant this is?’ ‘Yes, it’s Friday’, they replied. ‘Oh, it’s 
sociable time over it without being at all depressed by more than that—it’s Good Friday’, the lady told them, 
the surroundings.’ and explained why. Very soon after the little girl 

It is altogether likely that if death comes to the rushed home. 
homes of any of these ladies, for years to come they ‘Mother, what do you think?’ she exclaimed, ‘Jesus 
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died today and we didn’t get the body!’ 

Newspaper advertising by undertakers is consider- 
ed legitimate, though it has to be kept very reserved 
and dignified. There is seldom more than a profes- 
sional card, though the ingenuity of copy-writers has 
of late years evolved a type of advertising giving dis- 
creet word-pictures of sympathetic and helpful service. 
At least one Ontario mortician, too, makes use of 
travelogues for advertising purposes. Large display 
ads in newspapers give charming glimpses of the beau- 
ties of Venice or England in springtime. The reader 
is entranced—then at the end is a line giving the name 
of a certain funeral home. Just what the connection 
is no one can say definitely, unless it is that all travel 
leads to one inevitable journey. 

Because of the limitations which good taste places 
upon advertising, undertakers are eager for every 
possible mention in news columns. Particularly when 
funerals of prominent men are described in detail, they 
like to have included the information that ‘Arrange- 
ments were in charge of the Blank Funeral Home’. 
In return for this courtesy, they are assiduous in cul- 
tivating the friendship of newspapers, and co-operate 
with them in supplying news of deaths. Every cub 
reporter takes his turn at telephoning undertaking 
establishments regularly every day. This is particu- 
larly necessary when some eminent citizen is at the 
point of death. The undertaker is always informed 
at once, even when there is some reason for wanting 
to hold back the news for a few hours, and through 
him. the newspapers are informed almost as soon. 

Sending out of folders, printed on good paper, 
with pictures of the different parts of the establish- 
ment and a restrained description of services offered, 
is another common practice. Usually phone books 
or city directories are used for mailing lists, some- 
times with unfortunate results. When a folder ar- 
rives in a home where someone is very ill it seems like 
a personal affront, and if death ensues, certainly the 
firm sending it will not be called. Nothing will ever 
convince the family that they received the notice 
because the ‘M’s’ were being addressed that week. 
In addition to work connected with funerals, most 
morticians conduct an ambulance service. Here too 
there is keen competition for the business resulting 
from accidents, whether fatal or not. _ In most cities 
the police are the first to be notified of accidents, and 
usually have a system of calling the different under- 
takers in turn. But it sometimes happens that while 
the police phone A to come to the scene, an excited 
bystander phones B, a distracted relative gets in touch 
with C, and all three ambulances arrive almost simul- 
taneously. Then an angry controversy ensues as to 
which shall take possession of the body or the injured. 
Reporters tell stories of lively battles waged over 
some prostrate form in which life was still lingering, 
until the police intervened and decided which firm 
should have the privilege of conveying it to hospital. 

In small towns, where there is only one mortician, 
there is not the same competition, but there are added 
difficulties arising from the fact that he knows almost 
every resident personally. They see a certain ghoul- 
ishness about many of his natural and sincere activ- 
ities. He cannot ask for the health of an aged woman 
without being inwardly accused of seeking business. 
If he tells a friend he is glad to see him looking well, 
the man thinks: ‘He’d rather see me ailing.’ As for 


his enemies, their thoughts of death are invested with 
additional horror through the fact that they know this 
man will have to perform the last offices. In one 
remote British Columbia town, there is only one un- 
dertaker within a radius of fifty miles. A man who 
hated him bitterly was at the point of death. Doctors 
had given up hope of recovery, his family sat around 
tensely waiting for the end, when suddenly the sick 
man sat up. ‘Smith’s coming after me! Smith’s 
coming after me!’ he panted. ‘I can see him looking 
in the window, reaching after me. But he’s not going 
to get me!’ He sank back on the pillow, seemed to 
rest more easily, and to the amazement of everyone, 
recovered completely. He is still alive and well—a 
tribute to the power of hatred to stimulate the will 
to live! 

Yes, other men who can boast of their businesses 
and boost them openly may well feel a pang of pity for 
the undertaker. But this new development of work- 
ing with the women opens up possibilities, besides 
doing a real public service. It will be interesting to 
see if any men’s societies have courage enough to 
complete their education by visiting a funeral home. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CANADIAN 
EDUCATION 


T may be well at the outset to define the standpoint 
I from which this outline-sketch is made. I speak 

as a newcomer to Canada, and as one whose line 
of approach towards questions of Canadian education 
is determined partly by the influences of an English 
education, and participation in educational work in 
England, and partly by the experience—extending over 
more than eighteen years—of adjustment to the social 
and cultural peculiarities of South Africa. The result 
is a settled disposition to see educational phenomena 
and educational problems as belonging primarily to 
‘politics’, in the Greek sense of that word. That is, 
educational methods and ‘systems’ are viewed as ex- 
pressing more or less explicitly a social philosophy 
which is to be understood only by exploring its his- 
torical genesis. It is only as projected against such 
a background that more technical studies of educa- 
tional science—psychology and pedagogics—are seen 
in their proper significance. If the declared pro- 
gramme of the New Education Fellowship has any 
defect, it is to be found in comparative neglect of 
concrete social ends in education, as set by history and 
circumstance, in favour of a too exclusive emphasis 
upon educational methods. 

As a further preliminary it is necessary to state 
that my actual experience of Canadian education—that 
is, of education proceeding in Canada—has been con- 
fined so far to the Province of Quebec. I am aware 
that this experience may not be in all respects typical. 
Nevertheless it does provide me with an instrument by 
means of which I can interpret, with some risk, what 
I have heard or read about other parts of the Dom- 
inion. 
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Let us glance first at the setting. Geography and 
history seem to have combined to produce in Canada 
a favourable theatre for a great experiment in educa- 
tion. A strongly marked rhythm of the seasons and 
in the life of nature guarantees the presence and op- 
eration of influences of the kind that, as Plato has 
taught us, play a major part in securing ordered func- 
tioning in both individual character and social process 
alike. The great size of the country; the long drawn 
out character of the ‘ribbon’ of population across the 
continent; and the racial and cultural diversity of its 
parts all contribute towards the formation of a mind 
that should be both capacious and comprehensive. 

One notices in every thoughtful Canadian the stim- 
ulating effect of these conditions upon the imagination. 
Economic wealth guarantees the material apparatus 
of culture in almost unlimited amount, and the win- 
ning of it is itself a school of discipline of a highly 
valuable kind. I am disposed to think that the 
dangers of exclusive pre-occupation with purely econ- 
omic ends are often exaggerated. That the character- 
istic failings and deficiencies of the pioneering temper 
are much in evidence, is not to be denied. But they 
are to be regarded, I think, as an episode, and the 
remedy will be found in the growing resources of 
national vitality itself. Proximity to the United 
States is yet another favourable feature of the setting. 
Perhaps one hears more of the dangers than of the 
advantages of this contiguity, but it is impossible to 
survey the Canadian scene for long without realizing 
what the country would have lost had such a source 
of educative influence not been at hand. The signifi- 
cance of it is, perhaps, better realized by one who has 
experienced the very different situation of an isolated 
South Africa. 


The same impression of favouring conditions is 
received when we turn to survey the historical setting. 
Here we note the persistence of ‘British’ traditions 
in the shape of self-help and self-government, though 
with a strong admixture—not all to the good—of the 
American traditions of the small local unit and highly 
mechanized methods of administration control. Di- 
versity of population is another advantage, not always 
appreciated at its proper value by a spirit of standard- 
izing uniformity. For the diversity is nowhere so 
wide and deep as to preclude real unity. There are 
practically no elements in the population which, with 
reasonable management, cannot be assimilated to the 
main type of life of western civilization. Here again, 
the contrast with South Africa, where there really is 
a ‘mixed’ population, comes forcibly to mind. 

Such then, is the favourable setting for a great 
and safe adventure in education that may have great 
significance for the world. What has Canada made 
of it? Three outstanding facts of history seem to 
provide the explanation of what one sees today,— 
of its strength as well as of its weaknesses. In the 
first place Canadian education has, from the first, 
been public. It was not, in its later character, preced- 
ed by centuries of private aristocratic education. Even 
today, England is still striving painfully and with 
only partial success to give a public character to edu- 
cational conceptions and methods that have their 
roots far back in a very different age. In Canada, 
the provision of education has been a public utility al- 
most from the very first, and the stamp of that origin 
is plain on the face of Canadian education today. The 


normal citizen in Canada thinks of education—the 
means of it and the objects of it—very differently 
from the normal citizen in England. The extent of 
the difference, neither has realized as yet. 

Secondly, the dominant motif of the public pro- 
vision that was made was democratic. The desire 
was to bring some modicum of education within the 
reach of everybody, rather than to be selective in 
the interest of a few. True, the other motive was 
not absent, but public feeling and the weight of Gov- 
ernment, were all against it. A somewhat similar 
phenomenon is to be observed in Africa today. There 
the British colonial governments are pursuing a policy 
of disseminating education widely before pushing it 
high, and there can be no doubt that, at this stage, 
the policy is justified. The effect is, of course, to give 
a mass-character to education, so that the State ma- 
chine which distributes it acquires something of the 
character of the Post Office, ubiquitous, standardized, 
and the same for all. 

The third influence is, perhaps, a little less obvious 
though it is of the first importance. It consists in 
the fact that the settlement of Canada took place in 
the years when the Industrial Revolution was pro- 
ducing its major effects. The result, in a land where 
geography was not obstructive, was an enormous ac- 
celeration of the pace of occupation. Hence a serious 
stretching of the social texture. Community wore 
thin, ties were slender and far extended, nomadism 
and fluidity increased enormously, here and there 
sheer rapidity of growth made the strain well-nigh 
intolerable, while at many points alien intrusions added 
the confusion of groups to the dangers already set up 
by excessive social tenacity. Close-knit, long-planted, 
well-rooted local community being absent, central 
authority was almost the only cohesive force. Hence 
democratic impulses tended to take effect along the 
straight and sharply-defined canals of central adminis- 
tration. There is no more curious paradox in Canada 
than the co-existence of a vigorous local spirit in 
the provision of schools along with highly-centralized 
uniformity in determining what shall be done in them. 
The explanation seems to be in this compelling neces- 
sity to shove up and brace an over-attenuated com- 
munity life by the struts and bonds of administration. 

Most of the weaknesses of the present order in 
Canadian education become intelligible enough when 
seen against the historic background. They appear 
then as the obverse side of real virtues. Over-stand- 
ardization, depression of the strong and adjustment of 
general pace to the weak, lack of diversity and flexi- 
bility of provision, a rigidly uniform conception of 
‘Grades’ and, indeed, of school ritual generally: these 
phenomena are the perfectly natural effects of the 
public-democratic motif in its nineteenth-century form. 
The task of Canadian education today is to grow 
twentieth century refinements out of this nineteenth 
century stock. Here is a theme upon which volumes 
could be written, and some of the volumes might even 
be interesting! 

But fundamentally, what is called for is a change 
in the public conception of education. There are 
indications already that public educational authorities 
would move farther in the direction of diversification, 
flexibility, and free experiment'if public opinion would 
allow it. But the popular notion of education seems 
to have become ossified and ritualized, so as to mean 
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a rather pointless but rigid routine of ‘lessons’ and 
‘grades’. ‘Ritual’ is, indeed, the word that comes most 
readily to one’s mind when observing Canadian 
thought and practice in education, and already the 
thing has acquired a certain sanctity among the mass. 
If there is an Ark of the Covenant, it is to be found, 
perhaps, in the conception of uniform ‘Grades’. So 
we get the preponderance of women among teachers: 
not entirely an economic phenomenon. For if edu- 
cation is a ritual of the school, a thing of puerilia 
and ‘keeping-out-of-mischief’ disciplines, then it is 
really a nursery concern and women are its proper 
hierophants. Again, we get the widespread and high- 
ly dangerous idea of education as a form of propa- 
ganda,—as an organized process of mass-indoctrin- 
atism. The idea is fatal to all true democracy, and, 
indeed, to all true education, but its dangers seem 
to be all too little appreciated as yet. Further, there 
is the prejudice against selective and individualized 
treatment of promising pupils in favour of a super- 
ficial reading of democratic principle that confuses 
equality with likeness. So a boy in grade nine must 
be kept to grade nine mathematics though he may be 


capable of grade eleven. Canada is not yet aroused 
to the loss it is inflicting upon itself in this way. 

All these phenomena have their roots in history 
and therefore in the public mind which is a product 
of history. Hence the need is indicated for discus- 
sion and criticism, such as the New Education Fel- 
lowship can provide, to loosen the bonds in which the 
nineteenth century, with beneficent intention, has 
bound us. For the change in public opinion is basic. 
It will have come about when, in Canadian intercourse, 
the word ‘school’ suggests primarily a teacher and 
some pupils, and only very distantly (if at all) a 
factory-like building and an armour-plated course 
of study. How fraught with significance is that com- 
mon expression ‘a school plant’! We are on the way 
to salvation as soon as we become a little alarmed at 
its implications and ready to form the more individ- 
ualized and humanized conceptions of education which 
will enable us to think of a garden where a diversity 
of Nature’s creatures can grow, rather than of a plant 
where a monotony of standardized parts can be manu- 
factured. 

F. CLaRKE. 


SHEIK 


BY JOHN RAVENHILL 


his new tie with the aid of the cracked mirror 

over the kitchen sink. He tugged and pulled 
till he had the knot the requisite size. The tie blared 
invitingly over the vast expanse of shirt front, due 
to the modishly cut vest which, fashion dictated, must 
show lots of shirt and have imitation leather buttons. 
The pants of the last suit had only eighteen-inch bot- 
toms but it was only a cheap affair bought by his 
mother at one of the big downtown stores: this one 
had twenty-one inch bottoms—it was some suit !— 
custom-made by one of the best tailors on Dundas 
street. Ollie’s heart swelled as he glimpsed himself 
in the mirror. ‘TI’ll bet there’s not another shipping 
clerk in Toronto with a suit like this’, he said to 
himself. 


He fared forth, a scarlet silk handkerchief peeping 
from his breast pocket, his light fawn cap slanted 
rakishly over his eyes, showing a nicely rounded mop 
of sleek, oiled hair from behind. His younger 
brother, Hank, was squatting under a lamp post at 
the end of the street with a group of other boys. 
‘Beat it, youse kids!’ he admonished sharply. The 
kid was too young to be shooting craps he thought 
vaguely, even if it was only for pennies. He hadn’t 
done that till he was over fifteen; he’d speak to Ma 
about Hank—the kid was getting too fresh. 

He rounded the corner onto Dundas street, finger- 
ing some coins in his pants pocket. ‘Yes’, a half, a 
quarter and a jit...... that was right, that would get 
him into Myer’s Dancing Academy where he had to 
meet Babe at nine o’clock. Fifteen for smokes and 
a dime over. He stopped in front of a grimy window 
with one red and two white balls like a pawn-broker’s 
sign, surmounted by two large yellow billiard cues 
crossing each other. ‘Hell,’ he might as well shoot 


O LLIE MARVIN made a final readjustment to 


the dime; that would give him two games of Boston. . 
..Should save it for a coke for Babe after the dance, 
but anyways, he’d brought her a pound box of candy 
last week; a fellow had to be careful on fifteen per’ 
—it didn’t go very far. The city hall clock boomed 
slowly, majestically, eight times......a whole hour 
to kill. He was dismayed, he pushed open the door. 
‘H’lo Ollie’, ‘H’lo Abe’. A thick blue haze of tobacco 
smoke hung over the pool tables; the welcome click 
of the billiard balls gave Ollie a pleasurable sense 
of excitement; he strolled over to one of the tables... 


‘Hey, baby face, come here!’ It was Joe Poole 
‘beckoning to him from one of the corner tables where 
he was sitting with a couple of the boys. Ollie didn’t 
like Joe; he privately thought he loooked a lot like 
the monkeys he had seen on a trip to Riverdale Zoo 
with his mother. One of the monkeys had looked at 
him with its little wicked black eyes slanting up at 
him from under the bushy brows and its sunken face 
and protruding paw and mouth. But Joe was tough 
—you were always pleasant to him to his face—he 
was pretty handy with his mitts; he hung around the 
Classic Club a lot. ‘Goin’ out wid de skirts again 
huh? Lookit the nice handkerchief!’ and Joe fiipped it 
dexterously out of Ollie’s pocket and transferred it 
to his own. ‘Aw, come on Joey, gimme that back, 
I gotta be going.’ ‘Fraid of standing up a skirt, huh’. 
Joe was four or five years Ollie’s senior and knew all 
about women. ‘Well, listen, you lay off that Babe 
dame—she told me to tell youse to leave her alone, 
see!’ Rage mounted under Ollie’s swell new suit; he 
felt tight across the chest. He saw Joe’s ham fist 
stretched on the table. He saw..... he forced a weak 
smile but said nothing. Joe winked broadly at Ernie 
across the table... . ‘He’s coming wid us aint he boy?” 


The four boys strolled along Dundas street, Joe 
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holding Ollie tightly by the arm. They stopped in 
front of a small candy store with some coloured 
candies and an electric light bulb covered with red 
tissue paper in the window. Four or five tables were 
scattered to the right of the doorway with their com- 
plement of round hard steel backed chairs. To the 
left was a sorry excuse for a fountain. This place 
was known as Louie’s. Louie himself was standing 
back of the fountain with his hand on one of the 
soda knobs. He grunted. Joe led the way straight 
through to the back, brushing aside a nondescript 
curtain which hung from the flimsy partition at the 
rear of the shop. Louie entered with four small glas- 
ses in his greasy paw. He fished a flask out of his 
hip pocket and measured a quantity in each of the 
four glasses. ‘Drink her fast boys’, he cautioned. 
This procedure was repeated at intervals. Joe was 
paying for the drinks—he seemed to have lots of 
money. A warm hazy sensation crept over Ollie. Joe 
wasn’t such a bad guy after all, he reflected. He 
knew he didn’t have any dough and here he was 
paying for the drinks. What if he was standing Babe 
up? She’d get over it. He’d explain to her tomor- 
row night. She’d be a little mad but he’d bring her 
out of that. The cheap liquor burned his throat and 
brought tears to his eyes and made him feel good in- 
side. Joey was a good guy alright...... alright.... 


A meeting was going on at the Masonic Hall and 
several cars were parked along the curb. The four 
boys were walking along the side street. As they 
passed the cars Joe would give the handles an idle 
twist. One came open. ‘Come on, fellows! let’s go 
for a ride’. He looked quickly around; then slid 
under the wheel and pressed the starter. Ollie was 
dismayed—Joe wasn’t going to steal a car. ‘Listen 
fellows, we'll get into trouble, come on!’ Joe began 
to look mean. ‘Shut your trap and get into the car,’ 
he said in a menacing tone. Ollie conquered a strong 
desire to run. He knew it was bad business stealing 
people’s cars. The boys would laugh at him if he 
didn’t stay with them now,—Joe would make him 
go with them anyway. Ollie got into the car. 


They had driven eight or nine miles out on the 
highway. Joe liked driving a car. It gave him a 
feeling of importance. He’d been caught one time 
when he had stolen a car to take joy-riding. The 
judge had let him off on suspended sentence, so 
he wasn’t worrying much. Besides, the person who 
owned the car was most likely at the meeting and 
would be there for a couple of hours. They’d be 
back before the car was missed and could leave it on 
a side street. He turned round and headed back for 
the city. Going up a grade along Bloor street near 
the park, the motor sputtered, coughed, and quit. Joe 
started to curse; got out, and looked under the hood 
trying to locate the trouble. 

John Grant was walking along Bloor street. He 
was just a rookie policeman, and had only been on the 
force six months. He glanced from time to time at 
the shiny black holster which held the service revolver 
issued to him the previous day. He put his hand on 
it affectionately. He was a pretty good shot though. 
He’d be glad when he got his first promotion. Mamie 
had promised to marry him then. Well, he would 
make a good cop; he’d get a break; something would 


soon happen that would give him a chance to show his 
ability, and it would be brought to the chief’s atten- 
tion. Maybe his first promotion would come faster 
then. He noticed a car stalled on the opposite side 
of the street. Kind of hard looking bunch, he reflect- 
ed. He hesitated, perhaps he’d better go back and 
take a look at them. 

Ernie and Bill saw the policeman, and got out 
and started to walk away fast. Joe looked up from 
under the hood. ‘Beat it’, he said to Ollie, and he 
started after the boys into the park. ‘Hey’, yelled 
the policeman. An overwhelming sense of fear took 
possession of Ollie. He started to get out of the car 
with frantic haste; one of the pockets of his new suit 
caught on the door. He ripped it away unheeding. 
The policeman was almost on top of him. He ran 
after the other boys into the park. 

Ollie ran hard. His heart was pounding, he 
couldn’t see the boys now, they had disappeared in 
the trees. He ran blindly. ‘Jees, what would Ma 
say! He’d be up in court.’ His head was singing. 
If he only hadn’t gone into the poolroom, he’d be up 
at the academy safe and sound with Babe having a 
good time. The policeman was running after him. 
He called ‘stop’ and ‘halt’ three or four times. This 
would be a feather in his cap allright. He wanted to 
earn a merit mark. His breath was getting short, 
the fellow was getting away. He stopped, drew his 
revolver and fired at the shadowy figure three times. 

Ollie Marvin felt a dull kick, then a stabbing, 
searing pain in his back; his knees got weak; he stag- 
gered; he started to cry...... ; he fell flat 
on his face in a dirty pool of water with leaves in it, 
under a tree. He slobbered a little; he lay with his 
head in the water—a grotesque figure in a new suit- 


OF VENUS DE MILO 


So, Venus, centre of a gaping throng, 

Stands out above it quietly eyeing the long 
Corridor and the restless, changing sea 

Of heads beneath her immobility. 

With one knee bent, relaxed, she stands at ease, 
Knowing perfection, knowing a strange release 
From littleness. She is not, like these, bound 
By man-made garments, nor in her is found 
Aught that suggests the smugness of man’s mind. 
Her brow is brushed by beauty free as wind. 
She is not buttoned up in little creeds. 

Standing beneath her, how can paltry needs 
Rise uppermost? Here is a beauty strange 
And unattainable, unchanged by change; 

A beacon lit to draw men to the crest 

Of living; peace for those whose eager quest 
Senses perfection, glimpses a greater life 
Unmarred by little thoughts and petty strife. 


‘How must those hands have trembled at the scheme 
Of moulding living beauty from a dream! 


Puy.tiis CoaTE STRATFORD. 
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IN DEFENCE OF PROFESSOR BABBITT 


BY J. S. WILL 


a certain impression upon his Canadian audien- 

ces. Varying and various emotions came to 
conscious and unconscious life upon the faces of his 
auditors as they listened to a method to which they 
are all too little accustomed: pain that an idol should 
not be idolized, indignation that a poet should be con- 
sidered as a part of what both preceded and followed 
him, bewilderment at being widowed of comforting 
satisfactions found in stock attitudes and vague phras- 
ing. It is true that a few countenances, habitually 
veiled in caricatural solemnity, put on the unholy hues 
of simple joy. But one there was who was ‘simply 
amazed’, who ‘rubbed his eyes’, who ‘was staggered’. 
Just so the sudden appearance of Apollyon raised 
gooseflesh all over Christian’s body, and the two hav- 
ing experienced each other and received each a bad 
impression, flew to combat, as do so many persons 
and States who act on impulse and not on understand- 
ing. And Mr. Fairley launched his tripartite on- 
slaught. (What a cozy ‘modern’ hubbub there would 
be if the two thousand who heard Mr. Babbitt were to 
record their individual impressions!) Perhaps I might 
slightly modify and turn upon Mr. Fairley one of his 
own phrases concerning Mr. Babbitt : ‘You made an un- 
usual onslaught on him without showing the unusual 
knowledge of him which alone could justify and sub- 
stantiate it.’ 

Stated in plain terms Mr. Fairley’s first charge 
falls to the ground of itself. It reduces itself to 
this: Professor Babbitt lectured on the subject an- 
nounced and not on the subject Mr. Fairley thought 
was announced. Or you might put it in another way: 
Mr. Babbitt did not treat his subject as Mr. Fairley 
would have treated it. Mr. Fairley could hardly have 
written otherwise if the lecturer had been guilty of 
cold imposture. He writes as if we had been invited 
to see Hamlet and had been bitterly disappointed to 
discover that it was not really Hamlet but only an 
actor rather poorly disguised. I beg to call Mr. Fair- 
ley’s attention to the fact that the subject is thorough- 
ly clear and, by its terms, imposes a certain method 
of treatment. ‘Modern’ is used in the subject in its 
accepted sense of current, as Mr. Fairley seems to 
use it in the phrase ‘modern mind’ and not as in ‘mod- 
ern era’. The question of ‘like’ or ‘dislike’—mean- 
ingless as a critical method unless further defined—is 
in the circumstances completely beside the mark. Since 
when has it become impertinent to treat a subject— 
even poetry—from any pertinent angle? Since when 
has the poet been denied ideas (which he transposes 
into objects) and a philosophy and hence an ethic? 
‘A metaphysic is implicit in the very method of poetry’, 
and still more in the absence of method. Goethe cer- 
tainly thought that a philosophy is implicit in all 
true poetry. So did Coleridge. And although Cole- 
ridge was mistaken in thinking that Wordsworth might 
be turned into a philosophic poet, Wordsworth never- 
theless possesses a philososphy, however vague, and 
an ethic, however broad. Since, too, a poet is a prod- 
uct and perhaps even a force, why should he not be 
studied as such? It is not the first time, and certain- 


Pe certain im Babbitt seems to have produced 


ly not the last time in the history of letters, that the 
most illuminating criticism has been written from this 
angle. The method is Baconian enough to suit any 
back-to-nature enthusiast. Consequently Mr. Babbitt 
treated his subject thus, as Mr. Fairley would not 
have done. On the face of it ‘Wordsworth and Mod- 
ern Poetry’ is an aspect of literary history and bears 
not merely fittingly but even inevitably the interpre- 
tation given it. It seems quite a legitimate literary 
proceeding to take an inventory of the feelings and 
ideas of society as expressed at a given moment in 
its history by its most vigorous and profound poetic 
minds. So Mr. Babbitt examined the poetic ideas 
of Wordsworth in relation to certain aspects of con- 
temporary poetry. 

If this be, then, the correct interpretation of these 
lectures, Mr. Fairley’s ‘third and severest item’, 
‘rangeth up here in place’ for discussion. I should 
accept this charge if I could accept Mr. Fairley’s 
statement that ‘the real theme of these lectures was 
not just Wordsworth, it was the literature and morals 
of the modern era’. If this were a quite accurate 
statement of the case, there would be no excuse for 
the omission of the name of the great German. But 
if the subject was, as I have stated, Wordsworth’s 
poetic ideas and their legacy to contemporary poetry, 
then why talk about Goethe? ‘Evasion’, cries Mr. 
Fairley, ‘unconscious evasion’. But Mr. Babbitt has 
not concealed from the world his views on Goethe 
and it is plain that in omitting him from the discus- 
sion Mr. Babbitt has done that august personality 
more honour than Mr. Fairley in dragging him in. 
There are many other great names which Mr. Babbitt 
did not mention. And after all what has Goethe to 
do in this galére? What is there in common between 
the poetic minds of Goethe and Wordsworth, between 
the pseudo-religion of Wordsworth and the philosophy 
of Goethe? Nor does the poetic legacy of Goethe 
enter into the question. The eighteenth-century con- 
fusion was not perpetuated in English poetry by 
Goethe. And modern poetry is not at all ‘doing with’ 
the ‘Nature Revival’ what Goethe did with it but what 
Wordsworth did with it. It is Mr. Babbitt’s whole 
point that Goethe is, finally, on the exactly opposite 
side of the question. Thus Mr. Babbitt had no reason 
for including his name. Wordsworth may well be 
‘of the men who tower in the van of all the congregated 
world’ but if we apply the austere standards of Mr. 
Babbitt to poetry (may we not apply standards?) and 
make a selection of the poems which top all others 
in the history of remembered letters we get a list in 
which Goethe appears and Wordsworth does not: the 
Iliad, the Aeneid, the Divine Comedy, the Lear, the 
Paradise Lost, the Faust. And the reason, it seems 
to me, must be that Wordsworth is individual, Goethe 
representative; Wordsworth is peripheral, Goethe is 
central; Wordsworth is patient, Goethe is agent. 
Wordsworth was himself conscious of failure when- 
ever he tried to rise into the divine harmony of the 
fullest intellectual-emotional experience, out of reverie 
into poetic reality. While Wordsworth was trying to 
unite himself with all the manifestations of the spirit 
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that ‘rolls through all things’ Goethe, closer to the uni- 
versal intuitional experience of humanity, was re- 
vealing the essential oppositions between the realm 
of nature and the realm of spirit by bringing Faust 
out of romantic fog into active serenity, through the 
energetic imposition of order upon physical nature. 
For Goethe, it appears, the essential nature of man is 
demonic, and this demon, the old Adam, always 
returns no matter how often he is driven away. This 
demon, which is described by Goethe as the essentially 
constitutive element of individuality, signifies for him 
a hidden spiritual force, which he never attempted to 
fathom with the instruments of natural science, and 
did not transpose even into words. (Walzel). It 
seems that Mr. Babbitt had good reasons for not 
bringing into the question a poet who, in spite of ro- 
mantic features, was in the end fundamentally classical. 
And this explains also why Mr. Fairley’s Phaethon- 
ride with Goethe fails to scorch Mr. Babbitt’s skies. 
It appears then that the basis of Goethe’s art is 
the same as that of all the greater poets, Christian or 
pagan, a certain attitude toward human personality, 
and an effort to work toward a human norm in a 
great synthetic vision. It is from this attitude that 
their poetry as a whole and in its detail acquires the 
absoluteness of its validity. Is Goethe then not a 
modern? Is Shakespeare a modern? Can we safely 
entrust ourselves to a poet who does not seem to have 
worried about reconciling the discovery of America, 
the Copernican theory, and the Reformation-Bolshe- 
vism with a moral ideal? Evidently Shakespeare was 
not trying to reconcile externals but only the divided 
heart of man with itself, the spiritual life of man 
with the world of action. The effect of three suc- 
cessive centuries of scientific activity was to smash 
man’s synthetic vision to bits and to provoke from him 
poignantly haunting cries of wonder,of curiosity, and 
of pain, while he sought deceiving shelter in all the 
crannies of the material world, thinking this his 
spiritual home but finding only hostility in it. The 
Nineteenth Century flounders among all the elements 
of the material world and sighs or snarls or socializes 
its life away in an emotional fit, from which it is only 
now showing signs of a sluggish recovery. Our men- 
tal needs are not to be satisfied by bacterial soliloquies 
nor do our hearts find peace in an electric shock, 
unless it be of really high voltage. The electrons of 
Robert Bridges are only tolerable because of his great 
synthetic vision and because they are lost in an emotion 
which gradually suffuses the poem with the divine 
light of supreme reason and leaves in the mind a sense 
of intricately woven serenity, a refreshing change from 
the rudderless drifting of most contemporary verse. 
But again what is the central theme of this philoso- 
phico-religious monologue, the theme which alone 
makes its neo-platonic mysticism tolerable? It is the 
very same as that of Shakespeare’s plays, Milton’s 
epic, and Goethe’s drama, and the rest. It is the war 
in the cave, as Mr. Babbitt puts it. This is the cen- 
trality of all great poetry and exactly what Words- 
worth never admitted even after his great period. 
With Bridges’ great poem the ‘Modern Mind’ 
shows signs of recovery from its anaemic condition 
and modern poetry from the anaesthetic administered 
by romanticism. The mind of Bridges is not perhaps 
quite as modern as that of Shakespeare. It is a sort 
of mixture of modern-ancient. But what becomes of 


ee 


Mr. Fairley’s anxiety concerning a return to some- 
thing? Does he think Mr. Babbitt meant a return to 
Catholic orthodoxy? But Mr. Babbitt is not thinking 
of a religious belief except in so far as the religious 
belief and the poetic belief are one. If Bridges be 
any guide (and I for one think he is, since he guides 
us to Goethe and to Shakespeare) the ‘advantageous 
line of movement within the current of modern civil- 
ization’ leads us primarily to the greatness of the past. 
Rousseauism, in its inevitably logical emotional se- 
quences—even in what Wordsworth carried over to 
us from Rousseau—is about as un-modern as it is 
possible to be. 

Additional hope that poetry is coming out of its 
lethargy may be found also in the evidence that 
criticism is slowly recovering from its anaesthesia. 
Criticism is abandoning the Kant-Clive Bell imbroglio 
and reviving from the ‘phantom esthetic state’. The 
critic can not altogether help being self-revelatory but 
he should be something more than a simple idiosyn- 
crasy, a ‘specific thrill’. That critic must be a very 
unusual mind indeed whose ‘impressions’ are to have 
real validity; a Bradley in practice, perhaps, but not 
in theory. To describe one’s pleasure or one’s emo- 
tion does give knowledge but there is also the busi- 
ness of placing art in the structure of life. ‘Liking’ 
is not an absolute criterion, for then the critic’s own 
infirmities contaminate the source. He should be 
able to estimate himself and control himself, at least 
when giving the fruits of his ‘experiences’. ‘Living 
the life of things’, ‘uniting one’s self with the soul 
of things’, is a snare and a delusion, obliterating or at 
least debilitating rational life. A critic should not be 
in intellectual bondage to his emotions. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that I do not 
pretend to be a mouth-piece for Mr. Babbitt. I am 
interested simply in giving my understanding of his 
standpoint. Nor do I think I lay myself open to the 


charge of being a bond-slave of any man’s ideas. 





THE NEW 
iWRITERS 


XIV. 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


UDWIG LEWISOHN began his career as a pro- 
fessor of German in one of the universities of 
the American Middle-West. Throughout his 

tenure of this noble office he did not once contribute 
to any of the philological journals, he did not even 
write a German grammar. He published instead a 
number of critical works on modern German litera- 
ture, and modern European drama, made verse trans- 
lations from the French symbolist poets, and wrote 
with great brilliance on esthetics, both during his cap- 
tivity among the academic Kultur philister, and later on 
as one of the editors of the New York Nation. Be- 
cause he neglected the professional journals, because 
he wrote with such profound insight into the problems 
of literary creation, because he had a range of interest 
exceeding the field which he officially ‘professed’, but 
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above all, because he wrote beautiful prose, the breth- 
ren of the cap and gown who contribute regularly to 
the professional philological quarterlies, to this day 
refer to him as a journalist. 

Ludwig Lewisohn is undoubtedly the best prose 
stylist among the living American writers. Most of 
the American men of letters do not touch him; even 
Willa Cather cannot write the perfectly balanced, me- 
lodious sentences that Lewisohn chisels out. A novel 
like Stephen Escott, for instance, would collapse if the 
reader were not held spellbound by the beauty of the 
writing, by the author’s grace and ease in expressing 
himself. He avoids the lumbering heaviness of Drei- 
ser, who overwhelms you by the sheer physical weight 
of his periods; he escapes Sinclair Lewis’s nervous 
excited galloping style, which makes the reader hold 
his breath from cover to cover; he has grown out of 
that artificial simplicity which Anderson and Heming- 
way cultivate, and which Mr. Lewisohn himself used 
in his early novel Don Juan with ruinous effect. He 
does not seek to achieve either epigrammatic brilliance 
or romantic exaggeration ; his sentences flow smoothly 
and nobly. 

His style, in fact, is un-American in spirit—it is 
what one expects from Vienna and Paris, not from 
New York. Perhaps that is one of the reasons why 
Mr. Lewisohn has escaped from the American scene 
and joined a group of American and English men of 
letters living in France. Not that he has any sym- 
pathy for the colony of déracinés; he is as contemptu- 
ous of them as of the stupid bigots who have made 
life so miserable for him. When the American cen- 
sor banned his novel The Case of Mr. Crump, which 
has since been translated into French and German, he 
broke out in eloquent wrath against the fiendishness 
of such repression and wrote the following passage, 
which is a fair example of his style :— 


O learned counsel, can we not in this late age consign you 
at last to the oblivion that gathers mercifully about your 
more menacing predecessors of the witch-court and the 
heresy trial? Is it not late for you to be still blinking 
in the sun and making your absurd gestures under Betel- 
geuse? What did you find that offended you under your 
important Section 211 of your falsely orotund Federal 
Criminal Code? That Anne Crump was a vulgar soul? 
Granted. It is written on each of the five hundred pages. 
That, therefore, she did vulgar things and said vulgar 
things? How true and how necessary. But shift the 
matter to another ground. You, learned counsel, are 
doubtless a most estimable citizen, a faithful husband, 
a kind father, a strict observer of your country’s laws, 
pure of the contamination of the bootlegger, obedient to 
the Volstead act! Yet have not you—search your con- 
science, estimable counsel—have not you in moments of 
private honest wrath ever called a woman what Anne once 
called one or assured a colleague that such and such a 
Bolshevik or foreigner was scarcely (using the classical 
phrase which fear of you forbids me to write) of human 
descent? And yet you do and can forbid me to print 
these phrases? When shall we deliver America, not of 
you, learned counsel, but of your power? For you sit in 
the seats of the mighty, in executive and legislative cham- 
bers, in all the departments of the State, in the high 
chairs of the judges. Year in and year out you have dogged 
my footsteps and the footsteps of many like me, determined 
that America and American life shall have no freedom 
nor beauty nor creative power nor leave any memorial of 
having been. We are much stronger than you, O weak and 
violent solicitors, and you will only be remembered be- 
cause ve choose, now and again, to mention you. But it 
is getting Iate in the world’s age for you. Mankind has 
work to do. Be humble and useful and become herders 
of sheep. You will retain authority, but it will do no harm. 


Mr. Lewisohn’s books (apart from his works of 
pure criticism) are almost entirely autobiographical, 
Works like Upstream, Israel, Midchannel, give an ac- 
count of the author’s early struggles as a Jew to at- 
tain the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness in the United States. Mr. Lewisohn 
tells us of his marriage to a Gentile, which brought 
so much sorrow upon him, and of his conversion to 
the belief that the mission of the Jew is to serve as 
a beacon to unenlightened Christendom, living by the 
rich spiritual heritage of his ancestors. Even his 
novels, Don Juan, The Island Within, and Stephen Es- 
cott, are obvious projections of the experiences and 
troubles of their author. ‘Modern literature’ he says 
himself in Midchannel, ‘is not mythopoeic but personal, 
and its most notable works are intellectual, realistic, 
and autobiographical.’ As a generalization this may 
be rash, but it is certainly true of the work of Ludwig 
Lewisohn. 

There are two themes running through all of Mr. 
Lewisohn’s work—the relation between the sexes and 
what is usually called the Jewish question. His views 
on love and marriage are approximately those of the 
late D. H. Lawrence, with whom he also shares a 
thorough understanding of psychoanalysis. Like Law- 
rence he abominates the principled Bohemianism, the 
wilful libertinism and deliberate promiscuity of the 
younger generation. He would transfer the sacra- 
ment which Christianity has bestowed upon marriage 
to the sexual act itself ; he would elevate the biological 
attraction between the sexes into a spiritual experi- 
ence of the greatest moral significance. Hence he 
has nothing but contempt for the Puritans on the one 
hand, with their cruel, sadistic repression of sex, and 
for the radicals like Russell, Huxley, Joad, and others, 
who tend to regard the sexual attraction between men 
and women as nothing more than one of the appetites 
like eating and sleeping—a device of nature to assure 
the propagation of the race—and who therefore see no 
harm in marital infidelity, as long as it is indulged in 
by mutual consent, not in a stealthy and deceitful 
manner. Mr. Lewisohn’s own unfortunate experience 
with his first marriage gave him a taste of the tor- 
ments that may fall to the lot of the victim of a mis- 
alliance; it showed him how a man’s life (or a 
woman’s) may be ruined and made utterly useless 
for society by an incompatible partner. When he 
therefore found that Orthodox or traditional Judaism 
had solved this great social problem more sanely than 
any of the existing religions, it is small wonder that 
he was led to the exaggerated view that traditional 
Judaism is the panacea for all the ills of Occidental 
civilization. 

For this one-time radical cosmopolitan pacifist has 
become the champion of a nationalistic (though not 
belligerent) religious Judaism or Hebraism, and has 
accused such men as Arthur Schnitzler, Jakob Was- 
sermann, and scores of Jews who are leaders in Ger- 
man literature at the present day, of seeking to con- 
vince themselves that they are Germans instead of 
frankly admitting that they are Jews first and last, 
and that their contribution to world literature must 
of necessity be as Jewish as that of Moses and Iasiah. 

It is an insult to a man of Mr. Lewisohn’s intelli- 
gence and profound understanding of psychology to 
suggest that his firm belief in the necessity of a sense 
of nationalism for Jews and his almost pathetic zeal 
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for traditional Judaism are only the natural reaction 
of the average Jew who has had a liberal, non-religious 
upbringing in a Gentile environment, and who has 
therefore been exposed to the anti-Jewish feeling that 
floats about all over Christendom. Yet Mr. Lew- 
isohn’s conversion is such a typical case in Jewish 
psychology that it is difficult to make an exception in 
his favour. For his acceptance of traditional Judaism, 
based on the wisdom found in the Talmud, is so naive 
that it can only have resulted from the partial atrophy 
of his critical faculty, brought about by his sufferings 
at the hands of the Philistine. To champion tradition- 
al Judaism simply because it has its roots in the wis- 
dom of the Talmudic view of life is about as reason- 
able as to accept Fundamentalist Christianity because 
it professes the religion of Christ. 

Usually one can venture a more or less rational 
opinion about the future of a contemporary writer. 
In the case of Mr. Lewisohn it is impossible to even 
hazard a guess. His faults are very patent: like John 
Erskine he constructs his novels around a theory. 
Moreover, even if Mr. Lewisohn’s characterization of 
modern literature as intellectual, realistic, and auto- 
biographical but non-mythopoeic be accepted, still the 
personal experiences that make up modern literature 
are universal enough to be mythical though not mytho- 
poeic. Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt is an instance: Babbitt 
has become a mythical figure just as much as Prometh- 
eus or Faust, though a mythical figure of a different 
sort. Of this universality one finds nothing in Mr. 
Lewisohn’s work. 

On the other hand, his deep understanding of the 
most recent advances in psychology and his skill in 
applying it to concrete cases, and above all his insight 
into the nature of creative writing, show him to be a 
critical mind of the first order. His criticism, unlike 
that of most literary men, does not consist of purple 
patches and wordy eloquence covering up trifling 
thought. It is clear, precise, analytical, and significant. 
I wish he would write more of it, and venture to sur- 
mise that as soon as the universities discover him, the 
insipid babbling of Billy Phelps and the anti-Rousseau- 
istic monomania of Professor Babbitt will be pitched 
overboard in favour of Ludwig Lewisohn. 


H. STEINHAUER. 


AT HELL’S GATE (B.C.) 


The clouds came down like demons 
From mountain-bitten blue 

And frothed the Fraser canyon 
Into a witch’s brew. 


The water guggled madly, 
The mist went writhing round 
Like steam from out a cauldron 
Where molten glass is drowned. 


The train went groping blindly 
Along the hidden track 
Until the rain came kindly 
And sent the cloud-fiends back. 


Ciara Hopper. 


THE DON COSSACK RUSSIAN 
CHORUS SINGS 


Song of a wide, deep river. 

Waters that ebb and wash on the shores of midnight, 
Black velvet, and strong, 

Silent with power uncurbed, 

Pierced to quivering depths with arrows of gold 
From the prows of old sailboats. 


Song of a priest and his people, 

Reverent, gentle and tender, 

Approaching the Cradle of Jesus. 

His sorrows are theirs. 

All sorrow is theirs. 

Sorrow and wrong stealing up 

From embers deep banked, 

To blaze in a spattering, crimson flame. 

The thunder of horses, 

Pounding of guns, 

The moan of the vanquished, 

The cry of the victor, who perishes blindly, 
His crown in his hands, 

The voice of the wolves, and the Volga, 

The soul that is Russia 

Comes turbulent, clamouring, swelling. 

A myriad hands, empty, searching, demanding. 
A crashing of sound, stupendous, harmonious, crush- 


ing 
The soul to fine powder. 
The cry of a people that hurls itself wholly,—and dies 
At the Gate of its God. 


A fine thread of sound. 

A low voice singing. 

About it the soft wash of waters 
That follows the storm. 

The mind cries in terror 

This voice is not human. 

Can it be the answer of God? 
Searching, insistent, revealing, 
While the senses swoon with its beauty, 
Shifting from cover to cover, at last 
The soul stands naked before it. 


Ah, why have I lived? 

Why fashioned these grave clothes that lie at my feet 
To be donned when the singing has ended? 
Wrappings of words and manners and smiles, 
Grey as the asphalt they tread on. 

Thin, torturing glory of song, 

Since I must abide in this death, 

Why open my sleep-drugged eyes to the blue 
Of the unattainable sky? 

Oh singer from God, how then 

Shall I shatter the walls I have built, 

And free to the winds and the stars 

The white flame of my soul? 


ELeanor McNaucnart. 
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presume to speak of him with authority. But 

if the study of him which the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press has recently published for Mr. G. Wilson 
Knight under the title of The Wheel of Fire proves 
to be the most important addition to Shakespeare crit- 
icism made in our time I for one shall not experience 
the faintest quiver of surprise. Of one thing I am 
certain—that it will be a long time before we hear 
the last of it and that expert and amateur alike will 
have to take their time with it and weigh it slowly. 
In my own reading of it I feel that I am just at the 
beginning, though I have read the whole of it once 
and parts of it twice and three times. Anything I may 
say now is provisional only. I shall continue to read 
the book and to re-read Shakespeare in the light of 
it and I have no idea where all this will land me. 

What immediately draws me to Mr. Wilson 
Knight’s attitude is that he brushes past the externally 
dramatic aspect of Shakespeare—the surface ‘crust’ 
of plot and character, as he calls it—into the subter- 
ranean poetry of the Shakespeare mind. For al- 
though I was brought up in the view that Shakespeare 
was primarily interested in character I never quite 
believed it, because it never enabled me to read Shake- 
speare with the deep satisfaction that I have learned 
to expect from great poetry. Lacking any clue to 
the universal values which I felt must be discoverable 
in him I always came away hungry and dissatisfied 
from my study of him. And it seemed to confirm me 
in this private suspicion of mine about Shakespeare 
that all other great poets manage with so few charac- 
ters. Homer with a mere handful of individuals 
builds up a world that is as vast as Shakespeare’s; 
Dante and Aeschylus do likewise. No other great 
poets or dramatists depend on the multiplicity of 
character to say what they have to say, and if we make 
Shakespeare depend on it we are aligning him with 
the novelists, with Tolstoi and Balzac, rather than 
with the poets. Surely it is for the story-tellers and 
the recorders to multiply character and for the poets 
to reach beyond these individual variations into the 
philosophic invariables. To say that Shakespeare, 
the master-poet, cared more for character than for 
universals is perhaps to pay him a left-handed compli- 
ment. 

This is an obvious thought and many must have 
thought it. Yet we go on as before, treating Shake- 
speare as the student of personality, the multiplier of 
character. Why do we do it? Because we have 
nothing to put in its place. Finding ourselves incap- 
able of coping with the dark depths that lurk behind 
the tragedies, unable to see clearly or to move clearly 
in them, baffled and confused by them, we retreat again 
into the dramatic daylight and content ourselves with 
what we can see there. This is what the orthodox 
view of Shakespeare amounts to; it is a pis-aller, a 
second-best, a confession of defeat. We may make 
a virtue of it and talk of the divine inexplicability of 


N OT being a specialist in Shakespeare I cannot 


Shakespeare, of the all-seeing poet too wise for phil- 
osophy, and what not, and all we mean is that when 
we try to enter the dark cellarage of his mind our little 
candles blow out and we withdraw in fear and confu- 
sion 

This is where Mr. Wilson Knight comes in. He is 
so uncannily at home in the depths that for him the 
surface differences nearly disappear. So much so that 
he almost takes our breath away by telling us that the 
greater plays of Shakespeare—meaning primarily the 
tragedies—‘nearly all turn on the same plot’, and while 
some may not concur with him in this he makes it 
quite clear to every reader that for him this is no 
grotesque overstatement but part of a consistent and 
arduous reading of Shakespeare from which we cannot 
fail to learn and to profit. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Wilson Knight to at- 
tempt to summarize an argument which in the very act 
of reading a new uniformity in Shakespeare enriches 
him for us and even leaves him more intricate than 
before. It is on the interplay of affirmation and nega- 
tion in man’s response to life—Love and the accep- 
tance of life on the one hand and Hate and Evil on the 
other—that the interpretation turns and it leaves us 
in no doubt that this fundamental problem or set of 
problems, this to-be-or-not-to-be which flits through 
the mind of Hamlet at a suicidal moment, flits con- 
sciously or unconsciously in and out of Shakespeare's 
mind throughout the great creative years and weaves 
its traceable red thread in the vast loom of his imag- 
ination. If this suggests an undue ‘simplification of 
Shakespeare the fault is mine for attempting to in- 
dicate what is beyond my power. Notwithstanding 
the appearance of thesis in Mr. Wilson Knight’s posi- 
tion, the reader of his book, far from finding that it 
formulates Shakespeare, will put it down with a sense 
of greater complexities in him, of further worlds 
unrealized than he had ever guessed at. Hamlet by 
the time Mr. Wilson Knight has finished with it is 
a more baffling play than ever. By showing that 
elements in the Shakespeare analysis which are else- 
where assigned to separate characters are in this sole 
case of Hamlet merged in the one character, that ‘in 
the single figure of Hamlet’ Shakespeare ‘has attempt- 
ed to reflect the totality of his creating mind’ he throws 
—for me — a most valuable light on the Hamlet prob- 
lem. But he makes Hamlet harder to read, not easier. 

Mr, Wilson Knight is nothing if not difficult. I 
am far from following him in everything and where 
I follow him I do not always find myself in agreement. 
For example I cannot wholly go with him in the im- 
portant distinction he draws between the ‘hate’ in 
Timon and the ‘hate’ in Hamlet. When he argues 
that Timon resolves the Protean negations of the earl- 
ier plays in a something creative and universal I can- 
not readily agree. In the great words 

Timon hath built his everlasting mansion 


I can only hear the persistent individualism of Ren- 
aissance humanity and I can only see negation made 
local and columnar like a granite obelisk. And when 
Mr. Wilson Knight writes in a final chapter of the 
Shakespearean ‘metaphysic’ I am not sure that he is 
entitled to the word. What I find in his argument is 
an immensely challenging and salutary reading of 
Shakespeare’s attitude to the problem of living, but I 
find nothing certain there about the character of life 
apart from this attitude. In other words where Mr. 
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Wilson Knight sees a metaphysic I see an ethic, but- 
tressed, no doubt, by the metaphysical associations of 
poetry, but not made into a metaphysic in the strict 
sense. I still cling to the view that the Shakespeare 
metaphysic is a chaos—not meaning by that the mere 
absence of order which characterizes the lesser and 
the confused imagination, but a chaos made positive 
and envisaged much as God the Father must have en- 
visaged it on the first day of creation. I still think 
that outside the bright circle of light which Mr. Wil- 
son Knight throws into Shakespeare’s darkness there 
surges a chaos, and that if you deprive Shakespeare 
of this chaos you destroy Shakespeare. 

I say ‘still’ because I am uncertain whether I can 
hold this position in the face of such an onslaught as 
Mr. Wilson Knight has made on it. Prior to reading 
his book I never dreamed that order and purpose 
could be read so convincingly into Shakespeare and 
for the present I am conscious of standing on insecure 
ground. But—and this must be my final word for 
the present on a book of great moment—agreement 
with Mr. Wilson Knight seems to be of small impor- 
tance. I mean that he does not stand or fall by our 
agreement with him, as slighter critics do, but that 
he is a creative critic whose findings have their perm- 
anent and unshakeable value because he made them. 
I can well believe that his work will prove most fruit- 
ful in the minds of those who stand furthest from 
him and that even a critic who disagreed with him 
at every point might yet be grateful for such a reading 
—I had almost said such a vision—of the Shakespear- 


ean world. 
INCONSTANT READER. 


EPITAPH 


He trod on air; 

speak to him, he was not there 

but riding on a rhyme 

at the ends of space and time; 

or would his eyes, 

transfigured strive to hynotize 

the dreams he saw and heard 

into shape of line and word ; 

then could his pen 

awake the gods that slept in men; 

a place he might have carved 

in fame, had he not ...... 
starved. 














THE APPLE CART 


THe AppLe Cart, A Political Extravaganza, by 
Bernard Shaw (Constable; pp. xxix, 78; 5/-). 

HE Apple Cart delights us with every fresh read- 

ing. The only trouble for the reviewer is that the 
first performance in Canada was early in 1931, not 
late in 1930, as there can be no doubt that much that 
is rather baffling to the reader will become alive and 
clear through a stage production. By the time this 
review appears many will have been able to enjoy 
the double experience of theatre and study, but mean- 
while we must be satisfied with The Apple Cart as 
a printed book. 

As usual Mr. Shaw’s characters can talk, and as 
usual one or two of them make speeches. As usual, 
too, one or two of them are wise, seeing into the 
truth of things, and the rest are, on the whole, blind 
bats. This time they talk about the machinery of 
government, and it is characteristic of Shaw that they 
should start off with a question which does not seem 
so very vital, the royal veto. But as in his earlier 
plays Shaw had treated questions of morals and man- 
ners with the apple-cart method, tumbling our fixed 
ideas about and compelling us to use our own wits 
to un-tumble them again, so in this play he treats 
the established institutions of the British government, 
tossing this one up and that one down, until we see 
that to have a theory of good government we must 
start all over again and build up on some real con- 
ceptions of the desirable and the feasible. Kings, 
cabinets, parliaments, and voters will have to stand 
before the bar of our intelligence (as they have lately 
been arraigned at a series of Fabian meetings in 
London) and must be judged on their own merits. 

The play begins with an apparently irrelevant 
character-sketch of the father of one of the King’s 
secretaries. But its appropriateness soon becomes 
clear, when we learn that the man died in 1962 (when 
many of us will be moribund) and that he is like 
millions of others. He never thinks, he only feels 
what is most obvious and unavoidable, he has no use 
for nature or natural men or his own company, he 
is lost without his conventional surroundings and dies 
of loneliness on a desert island because he has no 
cards or church. By making this man the father of 
one of his characters Shaw is not suggesting that a 
single generation has rid England of the type. On 
the contrary he represents the England of the latter 
part of the twentieth century as more and more in the 
grip of the unintelligent. The government may call 
itself Labour but it is none the freer to move for that, 
and is at the mercy of the Press and of Breakages 
Limited. 

It is generous and gracious of Shaw to make the ap- 
ple-cart action on our minds so delightful a discipline. 
The third reading, when we do not quite know what 
it is all about, makes us greedy for the fourth, and 
when some light has broken, and we are as it were 
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intellectually in key, we can let ourselves go and enjoy 
the jokes, and the brilliant ‘back-chat’, and the flashes 
of deep wisdom. Gradually we feel as well as think 
with Shaw, and he gives us the sensation of being 
(with head and heart) at bed-rock, able to use our 
powers, ‘such as they are’, on the real problems. The 
King’s question ‘Can you really tear yourself away 
from politics?’ should come as a pistol-shot in the final 
scene, and his two last remarks ‘This is a farce that 
younger men must finish’, and ‘I have something very 
big to think about’, leave us with minds challenged to 
adventurous thought. We may be no nearer solving 
the problems, we may never raise a finger directly or 
indirectly to improve matters, but we have seen the 
tangle and the mess, and have our eyes opened to the 
various kinds of deadweight which make the work of 
governing ‘drudgery’, and ‘dirty’ drudgery at that. 
We shall recognize the deadweight of the Press, and 
of popular ignorance so tyrannical that no government 
has ‘yet dared to take command of our schools and 
put a stop to the inculcation upon our unfortunate 
children of superstitions and prejudices that stand like 
stone walls across every forward path’. 

But though Mr. Shaw throws power and earnest- 
ness into his statement of the political problem as a 
whole, it is into the question of the tyranny of Break- 
ages’ Limited over work such as Lysistrata’s that he 
throws passion. Lysistrata is Powermistress General, 
who dreams of nothing but the efficiency of her depart- 
ment, but who can realize none of her dreams because 
of the suppressive influence of this company, which 
blockades all progress, ‘this monster with its millions 
and its newspapers and its fingers in every pie’. And 
to accentuate her despair we see Amanda, who has 
power over the crowd because she can mimic people 
and can sing funny songs. 

The more one talks about the ideas of the play, 
the more one realizes that there is much more in it 
than a discussion of theories. The Interlude, for ex- 
ample, when Magnus visits Orinthia, confirms the 
King’s plea that however official you become you can- 
not get away from human nature. Politics and gov- 
ernments are after all but part of the ordinary life 
of human beings, and the King’s sanity about human 
relationships deepens our sense (in spite of the high- 
comedy ending to the scene) of his political wisdom. 

It is natural to dwell at length upon the play, for 
the Preface speaks for itself, but it is to the play that 
we shall return again and again. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of the Preface is the account which 
it gives of the origin in the author’s experience of 
Breakages’ Limited. It explains the whole conception 
of Lysistrata’s part, and accounts for her ‘bitter cry’. 
By the way does Mr. Shaw instinctively quote the 
Bible when he is deeply moved? He does so more 
than once in this volume and I suspect it is charac- 
teristic. 

MarGakeET Farr_ey. 


FINE ASPERITY 


CERTAIN PEOPLE, by Edith Wharton (Appleton; 
pp. 232; $2.00). 


Mé SINCLAIR LEWIS grasped the opportunity 
of his recent appearance before the Swedish 
Academy to point the finger of indignation and mock- 
ery at the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
For Mr. Lewis, the American Academy is just an 


asylum for pompous cautious mediocrities and its 
sense of contemporary values is about as torpid as 
that of an editor of a British weekly. What is one 
to think of an American Academy which excludes 
Miss Cather and Miss Glasgow, Mr. Mencken and Mr, 
Cabell,—an Academy which waited until 1930 before 
it admitted Mrs. Wharton? It has apparently re- 
quired twenty-five years for the corporate intelligence 
of the Academy to discern the importance of The 
‘House of Mirth and ten for it to discover the value 
of The Age of Innocence, a value so patent that even 
a Pulitzer jury could take it in at first sight. One’s 
impulse to pity Mrs. Wharton for her new associa- 
tions is checked by the recollection that for twenty- 
two years she has lived abroad, that she is now sixty- 
eight years old and that she is unlikely to be inveigled 
into any participation in the academic proceedings. 

Further, she may have accepted the nomination 
with a sense of the admirable material the Academy 
would offer to her ‘particular fine asperity’. Did the 
academicians forget that she was the author of Xingu? 
A perusal of ‘After Holbein’ in Certain People, her 
latest collection of short stories, would persuade them 
that her sense of character is as perilously sure as it 
has been in the past. 

Any comment upon Certain People must begin 
with one grave reservation. Like Here and Beyond 
it is essentially inferior to Mrs. Wharton’s earlier 
collections of short stories, inferior because it lacks 
their careful unity in variety, the impression they give 
of centripetal parts all contributing to a total effect. 
The six stories in Certain People were probably com- 
posed independently of one another; five of them had 
previously appeared in magazines; and the only test 
to which Mrs. Wharton can have subjected them, 
before admitting them to republication, is the test of 
commending themselves to her as her best achieve- 
ments in the short story since 1926. 

‘Dieu d’Amour’ is a gorgeous evocation of Cyprus 
in the time of the Crusaders with a slender erotic 
thread to give it humanity and continuity. To appre- 
ciate its essential mediocrity, its substitution of 
pageantry for psychology, one need only compare it 
with a vital exercise of historical imagination,—with 
Mrs. Wharton’s own The Hermit and the Wild 
Woman (1908). In ‘Mr. Jones’, one of Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s very few fictions with an English background 
and characters, the element of grisly supernaturalism 
leaves a conviction of melodrama as false and slight 
as anything in Ford. Once again one rages against 
the vagaries of a taste which strictly excludes the 
mechanical supernatural from novels and welcomes 
it in short stories. ‘Mr. Jones’ is merely enervating 
horror beside the companion piece ‘A Bottle of Per- 
rier’. With what vivid simplicity the Egyptian desert 
and a rambling castle in one of its remote oases are 
evoked! With what oppressive verisimilitude a trivial 
motive is shown to have spurred a mild and servile 
Cockney to commit one murder and attempt another. 
This is genuine melodrama, not tragedy foiled of its 
effect or the inhuman ghastliness which Poe trans- 
mitted, as a ruinous legacy, to Henry James. 

The remaining stories are nearer the subject in 
which Mrs. Wharton normally achieves her memorable 
successes,—the life of the contemporary leisure class. 
‘The Refugees’ is not one of those successes: it is 
merely ‘copy’, the kind of story that does well enough 
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in a magazine but which it is an impertinence to re- 
print. It is in that flattest of all genres,—genteel 
farce. ‘Atrophy’ is more like a chapter rescued from 
an abortive novel than a short story. The novel would 
have been of Mrs. Wharton’s very best,—something 
between The Age of Innocence and The Mother's Re- 
compense. As an autonomous short story it is im- 
perfect ; but it does succeed in clothing with convincing 
logic an almost incredible disaster. Could a mistress, 
suddenly hearing that her lover lay at home in danger 
of death and hurrying to see him, be obliged to leave 
without a glimpse of him or an inkling of his state? 
Could his commonplace sister dismiss her, after a 
half-hour of conventional chatter, no wiser than she 
came? Without Mrs. Wharton’s magical skill in dia- 
logue such a datum would be riduculous. But like 
Nora Frenway we are stilled by the smooth strength 
of the old maid’s will and like Nora we tremble at 
those lips which were ‘a mere line drawn across the 
face with a ruler’. None of these five stories is great, 
perhaps none of them is even near-great. But ‘After 
Holbein’ is as great as James himself at his most som- 
bre. Mrs. Wharton has never done better in the 
representation of the closing scenes of futile jaded 
lives. A mad old woman who has spent her life 
in giving and taking sumptuous entertainments and 
who on her ‘dinner nights’ continues to stage imagin- 
ary receptions and banquets; and an old diner-out, 
on the point of death, straying into her drawing-rooms 
as she descends the great stairs to receive; from their 
conjunction Mrs. Wharton develops a scene of macabre 
comedy in which the dining-room, where the coarsest 
porcelain has replaced gold, and wads of newspaper, 
orchids, is peopled with the spirits of old New Yorkers 
long dead. The story has the sudden clear sharp 
strokes that marked Mrs. Wharton’s earlier work; 
indeed it has more bite than anything she has written 


in the past decade. 
E. K. Brown. 


FORTHRIGHT IDEALISM 


Tue Yoxe oF Lire, by Frederick Philip Grove 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 355; $2.00). 

T was the fortune of the novel to come into exist- 

ence in its modern sense after the last great period 
of formulation in literature. There was no Boileau 
to lay down the exact science of the novel, nor even 
an Aristotle to explore creatively its field and lay upon 
it with the weight of his vast authority a burden of 
responsibility to great and serious principles. The 
three unities imposed, in the name of Aristotle, by 
Scaliger or whoever it was, upon drama, nearest of 
forms to the novel, rested but lightly upon Richardson 
and Fielding, and not at all upon their contemporary 
Smollett or their successors. Not even unity of action 
has been insisted upon for the novel. The only res- 
ponsibility laid upon any novel is that it shall entertain, 
and indeed the only responsibility laid even upon the 
great novel is that it shall entertain that rare pheno- 
menon, the adult mind. If one unity has been im- 
posed, that of consistency of character, it is required 
only because that is necessary to the entertainment of 
the adult mind, except in nonsense moods. 

Hence, if one complains of lack of unity in Mr. 
Grove’s latest novel, one is merely voicing an individu- 
al disappointment, and not pretending to discover a 
formal defect. This is especially true when the com- 
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plaint is of lack of unity of mood or atmosphere, 
complaint of violation of a unity which no one should 
think of requiring of a novel. 

The story itself is not an unfamiliar one. A west- 
ern boy, reared in harsh poverty, is fired by contact 
with a cultured mind with the desire and determina- 
tion to secure an education. In pursuit of this aim, 
he ultimately finds his way to the city. At the very 
moment when he has opened the way, the influence of 
adolescent love, adolescent in quality, but adult in its 
persistent intensity, intervenes. 

During four fifths of the story, until the end of 
the first chapter in Part Four, the book rests upon 
a realism which is expressed in masculine directness 
of style, which faces reality fearlessly, as Mr. Grove 
always faces it, but which also proclaims the fact of 
intelligent idealism with a forthrightness that should 
call for grateful appreciation. A courageous sanity 
characterizes this, the greater part of the book, both 
in manner and matter, and justifies the place of the 
author as the most thoughtful and competent writer 
of fiction in Canada today, or up to today. 

But with the second chapter of the last part a 
change comes over it, and the inevitability is lost in 
the after-effects of fever. To be sure, the reader is 
prepared for the change, is prepared for the almost 
dream-like, symbolic quality in the concluding chap- 
ters, by the illness of the leading character, but he 
is not necessarily reconciled to it. Indeed, I am not 
sure after all that the reader has been sufficiently pre- 
pared for the terrible egomania into which the hero’s 
outraged idealism is perverted. The introduction of 
a pathological explanation for action deprives the lay- 
man of all basis for criticism along the lines of con- 
sistency in character, but, though it silences, it does 
not always convince. 

It may be that the real explanation lies in the 
obtuseness of the reviewer, but if this be true, the 
author has left his book open to the danger of misin- 
terpretation by other readers of equal obtuseness. For 
such, the impression of a Hamsun’s Glahn superim- 
posed upon a Grove’s Len Sterner results in an un- 
happy weakening of the final effect. 

J. D. Rosrns. 


TWENTY YOUNG POETS 


Mopern CANADIAN Poetry. Edited by Nathaniel 
A. Benson (Graphic Publishers; pp. 227; $2.00). 
.% HE editor has collected work of twenty young 

men and women: the more established poets 
are not represented. In several ways this anthology 
is admirable: that dreadful grotesquerie which pops 
up disconcertingly in most youthful verse is difficult 
to find here. A few erupt jets of ‘poetical’ verbiage 
in the hope apparently that it will turn out in the 
morning to have some meaning; after all, masses of 
ludicrous balderdash have in recent years been writ- 
ten by established poets and cried up by established 
critics: why not take a chance? But most of these 
writers have produced works that, though mere exer- 
cises in versification, are very good exercises indeed. 
Listen to this concerning Endymion in Miss Audrey 
Alexandra Brown’s ‘Diana’ :— 


Still let him sleep; for in his sleep he deems 
Things mutable immutable: he sees 
The milk-white heifer, satin-smooth of flank, 


Cropping beneath the whiter hawthorn trees; 
He hears the sheep-bells chime, faint, faint and fair, 
Lost down the golden steeps of never-fading air. 


Diluted Keats, to be sure; but charming and skilful, 
Mr. Robert Finch’s tiny poem, ‘Heads’, gains perhaps 
most of its effect from its originality, an authentic 
sound not easily discoverable elsewhere in these pages. 

Three main reasons impel people to write verse. 
First, a vision of quintessential fact. This produces 
poetry if the executant knows how to write; if not, 
it produces crude yelps, as sometimes in Walt Whit- 
man. Second, a surfeit of reading poetry: there comes 
a time when the bemused student almost unconsciously 
begins a pallid copy of his favourite. Third, mere 
animal spirits: adolescents in particular find so ex- 
quisite a thrill in the sensuous joys of sunshine or 
forest-depths that they burst into stanzas precisely 
as ten years ago they leaped and shouted. Of the 
numerous poems before us none belongs unmistakably 
to the first kind; many to the second; the third en- 
grosses a far greater proportion than is usual. The 
number of young Canadians who have been out in 
all weathers and liked the experience so much that 
they had to become vocal about it, is amazing. 
Meteorological verse holds pride of place in this 
country: how many times rain is mentioned—always 
in a distinctly cordial manner—I know not; but I 
can testify that wind is celebrated sixty-five times. 
Certain important and familiar elements are strangely 
absent. One is satire. The lack of this is a terrible 
symptom in the national life: none of these twenty 
young poets—so far as the evidence goes—has seen 
anything worthy of comment in that bland blank self- 
complacency which is threatening Canada with spirit- 
ual death. Stay; there is one, Miss Anne Sutherland 
in ‘Poverty’, the one place where a motor-car is men- 
tioned. What are we to think of a whole large group 
of Canadian poets who ignore the motor-car and the 
telephone? Another absentee is humour, but of 
course self-complacency is death to that. A third is 
interest in the things of the mind: are our younger 
writers trying to build up a national poetry out of 
amateur gypsying and falling in love? If so, it is 
not enough, though it is natural that, next to the wind 
on the heath, love should be the main topic. But I 
confess that none of these love-lyrics pierces me. 
Nearly always I can imagine the writers looking the 
subject up in some concordance to Shelley or Keats. 
Absurdly unfair, no doubt; but the fact that I can 
conceive the idea is damning. Turn from any of them 
to ‘One word is too often profaned’ or even ‘Alisoun’, 
and these verses fade terribly: the difference is be- 
tween emotion communicated and emotion merely 
talked about. 

Let me make what amends I can by quoting some 
truly admirable passages :— 

Far down the sands the old ships sleep, 

And many a slim white galley rides 

Blind in the dim green glimmering deep, 

And shifts and swings with shifting tides. 

(Edgar McInnis) 


And is it so, that someday I shall lie 
Beneath the quickening grasses, still and stark, 
While joyous winds go crooning overhead 
And flowers push softly past me in the dark? 
(Constance Davies Woodrow) 
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Over the far faint slope of wistful trees 

She walks in the immortal fields of heaven, 

Past budding stars, that wait to break in bloom 

Till she shall climb their stair with foot-prints seven; 

Past the loose tresses of the Pleiad band, 

Who, tired with dancing now, lie sleeping hand in hand. 
(Audrey Alexandra Brown) 


Here and elsewhere we come upon a sense of beauty 
and pain, with the passion to express it. 
GILBERT Norwoon. 


A VIRGIN NOVEL 


Tue Exguisite Girt, by Ella Bell Wallis (Aris- 
ton; pp. 249; $2.00). 

T HIS is a sore problem for the reviewer. A book 

at once so admirable and so unsuccessful seldom 
reaches his hands. Usually the failures deserve to 
fail and the successes to succeed. The Exquisite Gift 
is out of step; it has rare qualities, but they don’t 
quite come off. 

The theme is a great theme and a native one—the 
theme of virginity, the passionless ideal which many 
a one has felt in the cool Canadian forest—the virgin 
forest, as we call it, perhaps for a double reason—or 
in a winter landscape of snow, sun, and leafless 
boughs. It is a true North-Country mood and the 
working out of it dramatically in the human mind 
had to come sooner or later. It is part of the book’s 
merit that it convinces us of this. 

The plot is simple. Rhoda Canniff becomes the 
virgin step-mother of a pioneer family, inheriting 
the children of her deceased friends and bringing them 
up like some plantation of young maple-trees grow- 
ing in the woodland about her, until they come to mat- 
urity and begin to break away from her. Rhoda, the 
central figure by whom the book stands and falls, is 
one of a little-noticed type who might exist anywhere. 
But only in the backwoods could she appear as norm- 
al and natural as she does in this story, where she be- 
comes positively arboreal in stature and dignity, a sex- 
less Niobe of the forest townships. When William 
Botts takes his life in obedience to her imperious chas- 
tity it is a fine stroke of symbolism which makes him 
pull a half-felled tamarack on himself, for the trees 
are verily in league with her and all nature scems 
against him. And when the real law of nature as- 
serts itself in the affections of the children, two of 
whom, as was inevitable, come together in natural 
love, our hearts are almost subdued to the virginal 
philosophy of Rhoda; we are sorry to see her recant. 

Why is this impressive theme so unsuccessful? 
That it has abundant sincerity is apparent in every 
sentence. The answer seems to be in the form of the 
book. Fiction requires an actuality, a realism, which 
the book does not supply. At one moment we may 
be reasonably near to the simple realities of farm life, 
at another we are in a dream-world of intangible, 
ghostly forms. It is as if Novalis had turned home- 
steader and had imposed his frail, transcendental soul 
on the stone and scrub of his Canadian quarter-section. 
And it is the dream-world which is dominant. When 
William Botts pulls the tamarack on his head he is 
rather committing an anti-climax than a suicide; the 
tree falls as noiselessly as a blade of grass. And when 
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Rhoda in a scene of yet stronger actuality horsewhips 
an inconsiderate school-master, the incongruity is glar- 
ing; there is difficulty in continuing. 

One cannot ask authors to re-write their works, 
for that is almost to re-make themselves. Yet one is 
compelled to point out the need either of a more de- 
cisive poetry or a more consistent realism. At the lev- 
el of ideal poetry Rhoda’s spirituality could have free 
play and even the rather too evident moralizing might 
not be out of place. At the level of prose fiction 
Rhoda’s pyschology might fascinate and absorb us, as 
it nearly does already; she might turn into a feminine 
Lear of the frontiers ; there is no telling what her noble 
pathology might lead to. Either way might produce 
great results. But The Exquisite Gift—not a good 
titlke—follows neither the one nor the other. It looks 
like fiction, but it is too exalted for fiction. 

BARKER FAIRLEY 


TWO GREAT WANDERERS 


THE WANDERER OF LIVERPOOL, by John Masefield 
(Macmillans in Canada; 38 illustrations, 4 plans; pp. 
ix, 139; $3.50). 

Cy always opens a new Masefield with a sense 

of adventure—like starting off on a day’s paddle 
in windy weather and new country. At the end one 
may be disappointed, for he has had his failures, but 
much more often one is carried away into an adven- 
ture of the spirit, into spaces of great winds blowing 
fresh life into sight and sound and motion. The Wan- 
derer of Liverpool is one of these. 

It is a record, in the prose parts plain enough, of 
one of the last great sailing ships to be built in Eng- 
land. The Wanderer was a four-masted barque, some 
three hundred feet long and, with two exceptions, the 
tallest vessel afloat, a fast ship and unusually strong 
above and below. Under ‘all plain sail’, with thirty- 
three great sheets of canvas spread to the wind, she 
was one of the glories of the ocean, swift-running 
under light airs and bearing on nobly under winter 
gales of the North Atlantic. 

She was launched on August 21st, 1891, and set 
out from Liverpool on her maiden voyage on October 
17th with ‘coal for San Francisco. On the evening of 
the 18th, in the worst storm known in the Channel 
since 1863, she broke from her tug off South Arklow. 
Her sails blown into strips as soon as they were 
spread, she wallowed helpless, in imminent danger of 
destruction by the tremendous seas or of being driven 
on the coast of Wales. Her three topgallant masts 
were blown away and her Captain killed by falling 
gear. On the afternoon of the 19th, the wind having 
blown by, she was taken in tow for Kingstown and 
moored there by moonlight the next morning. On 
the 23rd she was again taken in tow and anchored in 
the Mersey the following evening. 

So ended her first voyage. She completed nine 
others without serious disaster, beloved apparently by 
officers and crews, but never shaking off the reputa- 
tion of being an ‘unlucky’ ship. On her tenth voyage 
she left Liverpool on April 7, 1907, in tow for Ham- 
burg, there to load coke for Santa Rosalia. She an- 
chored in the Elbe at 4.30 p.m. on April 13th and was 
run down and sunk by a steamer at two o’clock the 
next morning. 

Masefield saw her first at anchor in the Mersey 


after her first disastrous setting forth :— 


In the morning of Sunday, the 25th of October, in the 
bright weather, she left her anchorage, an image of such 
glory and beauty in desolation as I shall never forget. 
Her broken spars had been secured in the swifters of the 
lower rigging. The rags of her sails fluttering from her 
yards gleamed in the sun. I have seen much beauty, but 
she was the most beautiful thing. She was so splendid, 
and so distrest: she was also moving as though she were 
alive. She docked in the Queen’s Dock, a heart-rending 
sight to all, from the broken glory aloft and the blood of 
her dead and wounded below. 


The impress of majesty and tragic loveliness re- 
mained through years of adventure and in the end 
compelled him to collect from newspapers, seamen’s 
recollections, shipping registers, from a hundred and 
one meagre sources, what grist of knowledge survived 
of a great and living ship. The result is a book to be 
grateful for. The necessarily scanty narratives of 
the Wanderer’s voyages preserve something from an 
age of seafaring which has almost passed—an age as 
distinctive in its heroisms, its terrors, its sordid cruel- 
ties, its month-long monotonies, as the age of Eliza- 
beth or the buccaneers. One thing only will the reader 
regret—that Masefield was not able to collect suffici- 
ent authentic detail to put the whole story into poetic 
form. For it is, of course, the parts told in verse 
that contain to the full the smell of salt water, the 
sliding heave and subsidence of the straining ship, the 
loveliness of hull and spar and rigging, and the strange 
magic of light on water. The poems telling of the 
first voyage and the last are notable additions to 
Masefield’s past achievements. It is much that chance 
brought the two wanderers together at a great moment. 

H. K. Gorpon. 


EUROPE AT THE CROSSROADS 


Tue Unitep States oF Europe, by Edouard Her- 
riot (Viking Press-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 330; $3.50). 
A that Edouard Herriot has to say on 

the Briand scheme of European rapprochement 
is of the greatest possible importance. M. Herriot 
is that fine flower of our civilization—a ‘good Euro- 
pean’, which means far more than the words imply; 
indeed, paradoxically enough, many non-Europeans 
belong to that category. Futhermore, he knows 
whereof he speaks and has broken more than one lance 
for peace within his beloved continent. If Austen 
Chamberlain has a piece of blue ribbon to go with his 
monocle and half a Nobel Prize in his pocket he owes 
it more to that moment of history in 1924 when Mac- 
Donald and Herriot paved the way for Locarno than 
to any efforts of his own in that direction. Let us 
listen to what M. Herriot has to say. 

The English title of this his latest book is rather 
unfortunate. Publishers nowadays have a bad habit 
of coining misleading catch-titles for their translations. 
In the original French the book is called Europe, a 
legend at once discreet and non-committal. For how- 
ever much both Herriot and Briand may toy with the 
idea of a Europe federalized in the traditional manner, 
a United States of Europe cast in a similar mould 
to the United States of America, they are fully alive 
to the patent impracticability of such a scheme now 
and for many years to come. M. Briand in his fam- 
ous Memorandum of last May merely traced the vague 
outline of a continental organization of some sort 
dwelling in the shadow of the League and with a naive- 
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ly trusting heart left it to the other European Govern- 
ments to make suggestions. M. Herriot goes a step 
further. After reviewing such diverse instruments of 
European and international association as the Postal 
Union, the Zollverein and the Little Entente he comes 
to a model which to his way of thinking has most to 
offer to European imitators, namely the Pan-American 
Union. This body has not so far laid sacriligious 
hands on the leaden idol of national sovereignty and 
it has at the same time managed to assure a certain 
measure of co-operation between the countries of a 
single continent. The Pan-American Institute of 
Geography and History and the American Union of 
Intellectual Co-operation are cited as examples for a 
tired old world to notice. 

The whole question of intellectual co-operation be- 
tween nations lies very close to M. Herriot’s heart. 
Himself an author of some distinction in the bellet- 
tristic sense, his chapter, The Role of the Mind, con- 
tains some of the best pages of his book, especially 
those devoted to a spirited defense of cosmopolitanism 
in literature. Outworn ideas of a narrow and exclu- 
sive nationalism are as much at home with poets as 
with manufacturers. 

Speaking of manufacturers, M. Herriot in one 
brilliant chapter does much to dispel a popular modern 
superstition, the idea that the great trusts and cartels 
which have sprung up in post-war Europe are solving 
the problem of unification in a ‘natural’ way. Where 
the interests of these cartels happen to coincide with 
the vision of pan-Europa, they have, of course, helped 
rather than hindered. There is nothing new or 
strange about that aspect of big business. But where 
or when the interests and the vision conflict, what 
then? There is no dependence to be placed on the 
cartels. At the last reckoning they can be depended 
on for only one thing: to defend the economic status 
quo, if necessary with the utmost unscrupulousness. 

In a large measure M. Herriot sees eye to eye with 
that tireless old man who since the War has ruled 
from the Quai d‘Orsay. With M. Briand, M. Herriot 
sees that political action must precede economic action, 
doctrinaire Free Traders to the contrary notwith- 
standing. He sees also, perhaps even more clearly 
than did the author of the Memorandum, the danger 
of letting any future European confederation get into 
the hands of the antis,—the anti-Soviets, the anti- 
Americans, the anti-anything-else. What both these 
French statesmen possibly fail to see is the further 
peril of identifying the machinery of the new con- 
federation too closely with that of the League of 
Nations. The League is already sufficiently suspect 
outside Europe without allowing the dog with a bad 
name to be wagged even harder by a large, new, still 
more aggressively European tail. 


To this reviewer M. Herriot is somewhat too much 
of an optimist. Since his book was published there 
has appeared bulletin no. 265 of the International Con- 
ciliation Series of the Carnegie Foundation containing 
the twenty-six replies of the European Governments 
to the Briand Memorandum. These replies are fol- 
lowed by a fairly cheerful French précis, but in reality 
they make sad reading. Behind the polite phrases of 
approval on general principles lurks the spectre of 
national sovereignty. The nations of Europe want 
to be wholly independent and yet federated, they want 
to have their cake and eat it too. They had better 
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make up their minds which it is to be. The present 
economic and political patchwork quilt of a continent 
is rapidly becoming nothing but a picturesque ana- 
chronism. 

Fetrx WALTER. 


A LITERARY STORE-HOUSE 


Tue Doctor, &c., by Robert Southey. Newly 
Edited and Abridged from John Wood Warter’s 
Edition (1848), by Maurice H. Fitzgerald (Clarke, 
Irwin & Co., Ltd.; pp. 424; $2.25). 

OR more than twenty years of his life Southey 

worked at intervals on his book, The Doctor, com- 
ing finally to believe that ‘he could put into it more 
of his mind than could conveniently ‘be produced if 
published anonymously. Five more followed, the last 
two issued posthumously under the supervision of J. 
W. Warter, who, in 1848, brought out the whole in 
one enormous volume. The present edition is an 
attempt to bring the work within the compass of the 
modern reader by reducing it to one-third of its bulk. 
Abridgement has been practised most severely in the 
latter part of the book, the editor seeking evidently 
to retain those chapters which advance the narrative. 
While some of the excisions are naturally to be re- 
gretted, the book is one which lends itself more kindly 
than most to such treatment, without injury to its 
essential qualities. 

The work whose anonymity Southey was at such 
pains to preserve reveals him as a more charming 
personality than could be suspected from his other 
works. The Doctor provided a medium well-suited to 
his tastes, wherein he enjoyed, incognito, the leisurely 
intimacy of a diary. The book is not a novel, rather 
a collection of essays of the Spectator type, linked 
together by a thread of narrative, the story of Dr. 
Daniel Dove of Doncaster. The real clue to the con- 
tents is in the ‘&c.’ of the title, ‘the conspicuous and 
capacious &c. which in its omnisignificance may 
promise anything.’ With the license thus provided 
the author rambles at will, losing sight of the story 
for chapters at a time. After the Doctor’s marriage 
the action ceases altogether, his opinions on every 
conceivable subject forming the basis of the rest of 
the book. 

Within such a structure, snatches of anecdote, odd 
scraps of out-of-the-way knowledge, the author’s sober 
philosophizing, all find a place. In the comments 
on contemporary events it is the mature Southey 
who speaks, with all his distrust of nonconformity 
and revolutionary politics, his intense dislike of the 
Edinburgh Review, and of its editor Jeffrey in par- 
ticular. Yet the dogmatism and prejudice which 
associate themselves elsewhere with the name of 
Southey do not obtrude themselves upon the reader 
of The Doctor. They find expression only occasion- 
ally, since the bulk of the work is concerned with non- 
controversial subjects. In such company as the story 
of ‘The Three Bears’ and a chapter on ‘Pockets’, they 
lose much of their capacity to irritate. Southey 
writes delightful prose, with an easy style and a gift 
for sympathetic description. Throughout he shows 
a sense of humour which he turns, upon occasion, on 
himself. 

The Doctor is not a book to be read at a sitting. 
It moves slowly. Southey delights in his own rambl- 
ing method, resisting no temptation to digress. He 


says of himself ‘It is more agreeable to me to furnish 
than to forge, intellectually speaking, to lay in than 
to lay out, to eat than to digest’. The Doctor is abun- 
dant proof of this; it corresponds in a curious way 
to the writer’s temperament. There is little original 
thought; the book is a store-house of acquired know- 
ledge, bristling with an over-profusion of quotation, 
the work of a man of leters whose tastes and en- 
thusiasms are those of an antiquary. 
M. A. CAMPBELL. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PROUST 


Marcet Proust, sa révélation psychologique, by 
Arnaud Dandieu (Oxford University Press & Firmin 
Didot et Cie; pp. 207; $1.00). 
I N SPITE of the fact that there already exists a 

creditable amount of critical writing in many lan- 
guages on Marcel Proust, one is left wondering, after 
reading Arnaud Dandieu’s most competent and sug- 
gestive book, whether most of it is not too cursory, 
too purely ‘literary’ in its attitude. Proust falls an 
easy prey to hosts of irritated and ‘healthy-minded’ 
realists because of the very thoroughness of his 
method. They look upon his detailed delvings into 
his inner self as purposeless and morbid. Even many 
of his admirers read him in a fragmentary fashion 
and he is fated to earn praise and appreciation for 
the incidental episodes of his subtly unified work. 
Few Proustians have the courage for a conscientious 
progress into the last two volumes of Le Temps re- 
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trouvé, where they can find the answer to the enigma. 

The chief merit of Dandieu’s psychological ap- 
proach to his subject is that, by a most painstaking 
study of Proust’s own theory, he has succeeded in 
making perfectly clear just what those general princi- 
ples were, which Proust felt he had discovered, and 
just how he visualized the method of creation he must 
follow to fulfil his self-imposed duty towards life 
and art. No one, claims Dandieu, ever took the busi- 
ness of writing more seriously, no one ever made so 
intense an effort both physical and mental, for Proust 
evokes he does not describe. He seems to have pos- 
sessed a positively abnormal ability to produce certain 
mystical experiences which linked up sensations of 
the moment with memories of the past. 

In Dandieu’s book there is a chapter on the his- 
torical formation of the Proustian metaphor, in which 
the romantic conception of time, Ruskin, and music 
are investigated as major influences. The pages which 
deal with the idea of time are of primary interest, 
for this idea is the scaffolding on which Proust builds 
up his work. He refused to ignore the problem mere- 
ly because of the difficulties it involved. In the end 
he was not too clear about his exact convictions, but he 
did adopt the modern notion of the relative nature 
of time some few years before it was the fashion for 
novelists to concern themselves with this question. 

Dandieu’s study is technical and at times difficult 
to read. His attitude is non-literary; he writes as 
a psychologist. For the serious reader of Proust he 
should act as a most reliable guide to the labyrinth 
of Proust’s tortuous mind. Surely there is now no 
longer the least excuse for those who still think as 
E. M. Forster did in 1927 when he wrote, just before 
the publication of Proust’s final volumes :— 

Proust’s conclusion has not been published yet, and 
his admirers say that when it comes everything will fall 
into its place, times past will be recaptured and fixed, we 
shall have a perfect whole. I do not believe this. The 
work seems to me a progressive rather than an esthetic 
confession... The book is chaotic, ill-constructed, it has 
and will have no external shape; and yet it hangs together 
because it is stitched internally, because it contains 
rhythms. 


Since then the work has been completed and the 
esthetic meaning made clear. Of course, the dilet- 
tante who can spare only a few hours of careless 
reading can never hope to penetrate beyond the seem- 
ing obscurity and confusion of Proust’s mind. His 
work is a book in fourteen volumes. Reading one or 
two of them is like reading one or two chapters of a 
novel by Henry James—unsatisfactory, and, above all, 
misleading. 


DoroTHEA WALTER. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Tue POLITICAL LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
Cavour, 1848-1861, by A. J. Whyte (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. 478; $5.25). 


Some five years ago Dr. Whyte pub- 
lished an interesting volume on The 
Early Life and Letters of Cavour, and 
he has now carried the story on from 
Cavour’s entry into politics until his 
death in 1861. Since the volume deals 
with a period which has been covered 
by many other writers, it cannot have 
the freshness which characterized the 
earlier volume. Yet it is soundly 
based on the original material avail- 
able, and makes full use of the recent- 
ly published correspondence of Cavour 
from the Turin archives, which no 
previous English writer has employed 
to the same extent. The book pro- 
vides an admirable survey of the way 
in which Cavour carried through his 
self-appointed task of destroying 
Austrian predominance in Italy and 
of joining a large part of the penin- 
sula into one kingdom, working with 
and through Parliament. It is modest 
in tone, sound in judgment, clear in 
exposition. And whilst Dr. Whyte is 
clearly an admirer of Cavour’s states- 
manship, he does not hesitate to con- 
demn his ‘lack of candour’ on one 
occasion, or to declare that Cavour’s 
policy of stirring up revolt in Naples 
‘cannot be defended.’ 

The volume has however its limita- 
tions, one of which is implied in the 
title. It is not on the one hand a 
history of the movement for Italian 
unity, nor on the other is it a bi- 
ography of Cavour. Certainly most of 
Cavour was absorbed in politics dur- 
ing these years. But even so avid a 
politician as Cavour spent part of his 
life outside the Chamber or the 
Foreign Office. And even within these 
precincts—it was part of the secret 
of his success—he was singularly hu- 
man. The weight of the political his- 
tory would have been relieved, and 
the revelation of Cavour’s character 
and work enhanced, had the author 
told us a little more about Cavour the 
man. He even carries his reserve so 
far as not to tell us plainly to what 
Cavour’s untimely death was due. A 
further defect may be illustrated by 
the fact that neither the name of Mus- 
solini nor the Fascist movement is 
mentioned in the book. The author 
seems to reflect the enthusiasms of 
an older generation for Italian unity 
and Liberalism, without taking any 
cognizance of the perspective into 
which these have been thrown by the 
events of recent years. It is of course 


too early as yet to say whether Cav- 
our’s faith in parliamentary govern- 
ment for Italy is to be permanently 
falsified by the triumph of Fascism. 
But our estimate of the statesmanship 
of one who declared that ‘The salva- 
tion of Italy lies in Parliament,’ is 
necessarily affected by the story of the 
decline and fall of that method of 
government. 
R. F. 


THE GLORY OF THE NIGHTINGALES, by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 83; $2.00). 


To the uninitiated the title of Mr. 
Robinson’s latest poem is apt to be 
misleading. There is nothing in it 
of the romance and sentiment one al- 
most automatically associates with 
nightingales. The title is a vivid re- 
minder of Mr. Robinson’s subtle irony. 

This poet’s narrative methods are 
peculiar: his characters and events 
are introduced as if they were al- 
ready familiar to the reader—and this 
makes for hard reading. The poem 
opens with Malory on his way to kill 
Nightingale. As boys there had been 
a deep affection between Malory and 
Nightingale. Then came Agatha, 
bringing to Nightingale the realiza- 
tion that she was the one thing neces- 
sary to complete his happiness. He 
made the mistake of introducing her 
to his friend Malory and with him she 
fell in love. In a jealous rage Night- 
ingale advised his friend to invest in 
a venture in whose speedy collapse 
Malory lost everything. Then Agatha 
and her child died of want. So Mal- 
ory is on his way to kill Nightingale; 
but his vengeance is _ forestalled. 
Nightingale is dying. And as the long 
and painful past is evoked, he resolves 
to give Malory his fortune; and then 
he commits suicide. 


This is melodramatic; but the mom- 
ents of intense emotion are used to 
disclose the complex processes of the 
two characters. It is chiefly with the 
essential and the permanent influences 
in individual minds that Mr. Robinson 
is concerned. His men and women 
are without a definite setting—Malory 
and Nightingale might belong to any 
age. Like most of Mr. Robinson’s 
characters they are failures; and 
again he expresses his old doctrine 
that ‘on these people—failures though 
they are—we cannot pass judgment, 
we do not know enough.’ These men 
are victims not villains, he seems to 
say. To some no guiding light is giv- 
en; but the greater tragedy is to re- 
fuse to follow the given light. Even 
then there is no ground for judgment: 


I cannot know 
For certain that your way, dark as it 
was, 
Was not the necessary way of life. 


Mr. Robinson also displays in The 
Glory of the Nightingales his appar- 
ently ineradicable faults and manner. 
isms. His long poems lack the clear. 
cut dramatic interest of his shorter 
lyrics, and are only too likely to in- 
volve the reader in a tangled maze of 
words. The habit of ‘ironic elabora- 
tion’ seems to be a fixed characteris. 
tic; and, if Mr. Robinson’s poetry 
never falls below a definitely high 
standard, it does by this habit, fall 
into diffuseness and incoherence. But 
in this latest poem, he avoids the more 
obscure depths and maintains almost 
throughout a subtle restraint and a 
grave beauty. 
E. F. 


A Martyr’s Fotty, by M. Constantin- 
Weyer. (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
350; $2.00). 


M. Constantin-Weyer has threatened 
the French public with a minimum of 
seven novels about the Canadian 
Northwest; at least four of these have 
already appeared and this is the sec- 
ond to be translated. The novelist has 
a quite unusual ability in the presenta- 
tion of vivid single scenes: there are 
at least three scenes in this novel 
where the reader is hurried into the 
presence of Riel’s half-breeds and 
made to feel at home; and the scene in 
which Donald Smith meets his first 
half-breed jamboree is altogether satis- 
fying. But when this is said all is 
said: the descriptions of nature are 
so sugary as to be nauseating, the 
scenes of love have a purely bestial 
brevity and every Anglo-Saxon is a 
hypocrite with a cloven hoof. The 
name of the translator is not given 
and that is wise: he ought to know 
that it is improper to call a clergyman 
‘the Reverend Macdonald’, that the 
translation of orangeiste is not Or- 
angist but Orangeman and that Donald 
Smith did not talk like an imperial- 
istic Shelley. In a brief foreword, 
Professor Pelham Edgar, with his cus- 
tomary generosity and urbanity, says 
very well all the little good that could 
be said of this fantastic compound of 
the sentimental and the sensual. 

E. K. B. 
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A BacHELon AsroaD, A MEDITERRAN- 
AN JOUBNAL, by Evelyn Waugh (Cape- 
Nelson; pp. 279; $2.50). 

About a hundred years ago the Eng- 
lish reading public was plagued by a 
perfect Egyptian visitation of travel 
books written for the most part by 
young misses sent abroad for their 
health. These productions were for 
the most part incredibly naive but 
they were at least in tune with the 
illustrated keepsakes and self-right- 
eous fiction of the period. Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh also went abroad for the health 
—as he quite cynically tells us—of 
his pocket-book. He floated about the 
Mediterranean on the MotorYacht 
Stella Polaris {n order to write a 
book about it. He has done so and 
the result is in many ways as wide- 
eyed and guileless as if it had been 
penned by some Arabella or Jane writ- 
ing under the worst of the Georges. 
We learn that Port-Said is not as wick- 
ed as it is made out to be in novels 
of adventure, that Barcelona—mirabile 
dictu—has developed a special type of 
modern architecture, and that Lisbon 
though unknown to tourists is really 
quite a charming spot. 

All this is slightly comic because 
Mr. Waugh has something of a reputa- 
tion as one of the bright young auth- 
ors. A Bachelor Abroad is not par- 
ticularly bright and might in fact 
have been written by one of the less 
offensive of those English tourists that 
one does one’s best to avoid on the 
Continent. 

F. H. W. 


Hazarps, by Wilfrid Gibson (Mac 
millans in Canada; pp. 99; $1.35). 
Though Mr. Gibson has never quite 
attained the poetic heights he once 
seemed to promise, his sense of dram- 
atic irony still lends distinction to 
his verse. He retains his strong sense 
ef the pity and helplessness of men 
caught in the toils of ‘the unaccount- 
able capricious gods,’ without entirely 
losing faith that the fates may not 
altogether have the last word. His 
verses hold a feeling for common hu- 
manity and a savour of the common 
things of life; and if the note is 
rather consistently minor, and if in 
the present volume he says little that 
he has not said before, there is still 
much that is effective and even moving 
in this latest collection of poems. 
E. M. 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY, by F. H. 
Bradley Oxford Univ. Press; pp. 570; 
$4.75). 

This very great book, by which the 
late Dr. Bradley attained his reputa- 


tion as a philosopher of world-wide 
distinction, will undoubtedly remain 
as one of the permanent works of 
metaphysical thought of modern times. 
The present edition has been complete- 
ly revised, and its appearance will be 
hailed as that almost of a new book. 


Statutes TREATIES AND DOCUMENTS 
OF THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION. Sel- 
ected and edited by W. P. M. Kennedy, 
(Oxford Univ. Press; pp. 752; $6.00). 

The second edition of this well- 
known book has been completely re- 
vised and considerably enlarged. By 
the omission or reduction of certain 
documents now more easily accessible 
the author has been able to give space 
to more modern material, especially 
from Bagot’s dispatches and from the 
documents since 1867, up to and in- 
cluding the report of the Conference 
on the operation of Dominion and 
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merchant shipping legislation which 
sat in 1929. The interspersion of con- 
temporary letters and speeches among 
the Acts of Parliament, ordinances and 
proclamations has a refreshingly vital- 
izing effect. 

N. A. M. 


Laconics, by E. R. (The Overbrook 
Press, Ottawa; pp. 92). 

The title to this volume of verse 
is both well chosen and disarming. 
It is a collection of short unrhymed 
lyrics, most of them descriptive, and 
concerned rather with etching a word 
picture than with the direct expres- 
sion of emotion. But the etching is 
clear, and the emotion need not be 
absent if one has a liking for such 
a pictorial quality. The author in his 
foreword expresses the hope that his 
verses may contain ‘something of the 
sharper tang of Canada;’ and while 
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he would hardly, I think, extend that 
hope to such pieces as those which 
deal with the myths of ancient Greece, 
it is fulfilled by the poems descriptive 
of the northland, in which there is 
something of the same quality that is 
to be found in the paintings of the 
Group of Seven. 
E. M. 


TaLes ToLtp By SIMPSON, by May 
Sinclair (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
297; $2.00). 

A fine volume of short stories, 
packed full of interesting people and 
intriguing situations. There is not a 
dull story among them. Miss Sinclair 
is at her best in these sketches of 
the artist-world, and her skill in giv- 
ing life and unique character to so 
many people in so short a volume 
is masterly. She gives us the im- 
pression of life teeming with in- 
terest, from which she selects a few 
moments, friends, and acquaintances. 
All short stories, to be successful, 
should do this, but how many seem 
to be squeezing life dry for one poor 
little fragment just interesting enough 
to record. 

Miss Sinclair uses Conrad’s method 
of putting her stories into the mouth 
of @ man (an artist) talking to his 
own cronies about men and women in 
their own set. This gives an impres- 
sion of intimacy and makes possible 
a confidential lack of explicitness 
which Uraws us gradually into the 
circle, and flatters us with a sense 
of ‘belonging’. Of all these excellent 
stories ‘Fame’ and ‘The Pin-Prick’ are 
perhaps the best. 

M. A. F. 


THE TIDE oF Lire AND OTHER PoEMs, 
by Watson Kirkconnell (Ariston Pub- 
lishers, Ltd.; pp. 79). 

Mr. Kirkconnell has a wide know- 
ledge of prosody. He has also a phil- 
osophy of life. It was therefore in- 
evitable that he should express in 
varying metres his conviction that he 
is a part of all the ages as well as his 
disagreement with certain dominant 
creeds. Unfortunately his verse never 
wholly shakes off the air of being an 
intellectual exercise. His emotions 
seem too insistent to be quite spon- 
taneous; his reflections lack the 
epigrammatic touch that might make 
them distinctive. He is at his 
best when he is at his simplest; and 
one must regret that this admirable 
quality is not more frequent in the 
present volume. 

E. M. 


PoETRY AND THE ORDINARY READER, 
by M. R. Ridley (G. Bell-Clarke, Irwin 
& Co.; pp. 148, $1.10). 

This is another of the neat and com- 
petent manuals to which the British 
Broadcasting Company has been mid- 
wife. The author, a Balliol tutor in 
English, has simply revised his radio- 
talks on poetry,—and here they are. 
He makes a free use of examples, 
chosen with extraordinary discrimina- 
tion and sought, sometimes, far from 
the beaten path of anthologies. And 
without harm to substance, he has 
achieved a remarkable simplicity both 
in thought and style. To read this 
book is to hope that in Canada too we 
shall have a company similar to the 
B.B.C. and programmes with numbers 
as altogether admirable as Mr. Rid- 
ley’s. 

. E. K. B. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN BOOKS 

Tue HERITAGE OF THE SPIRITUAL 
‘Keer’, by J. Bonar (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 251; $2.00). 

Goop NEIGHBOURHOOD AND OTHER AD- 
DRESSES, by The Hon. Vincent Massey 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. viil, 362; 
$2.50). 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND 
Youne Persons In Canapa—Dept. of 
Labour (King’s Printer; pp. 139;). 


GENERAL 

THe AMERICAN’ LEVIATHAN, - by 
Charles A. Beard and William Beard 
Macmillans in Canada; pp. xv, 824; 
$5.00). 

How Ir HaApreneD, by Rhoda Power 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 189; 
$2.25). 

THE COLONIAL BACKGROUND OF BRIT- 
1sH ForEIGN Po.icy, by Lillian M. Pen- 
son (G. Bell-Clarke Irwin & Company; 
pp. 52; 60 cents. 

THE APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE, by 
J. W. Mackail (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 144; $1.75). 

CHRISTINA Rossetti, by Dorothy M. 
Stuart (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
viii, 200; $1.50). 

PLay-MAKING AND Ptays, by John 
Merrill and Martha Fleming (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xix, 579; $2.60). 

THE EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES, Essays by 
Fellows of Royal Society of Literature. 
Edited by Walter de la Mare (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. xxviii, 271; 
$3.75). 

RESTORATION VERSE 1660-1715. Chosen 
and Edited by William Kerr (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. xxvi, 439; $2.25). 


Tue CoMPLETE SHORT STORIES oF 
‘Saxr (H. H. Munro) (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 718; $2.00). 

TWENTY-FOUR VIEWS OF MARRIAGE, 
Edited by Clarence A. Spaulding (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xv, 452; $2.50). 

AFTER Two THOUSAND YEARS. A 
Dialogue Between Plato and a Modern 
Young Man, by G. Lowes Dickinson 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 213; 6/-). 

Tue AENID. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary by J. W. Mack- 
ail (Oxford University Press; pp. 
Ixxxviii, 532; $5.50). 

I AMERICAN, by Salvador De Mad- 
ariaga (Oxford University Press; pp. 
148; $1.75). 

PoreMS oF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINs. 
Edited with Notes by Robert Bridges 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xvi, 159; 
$2.25). 

A WIrnTeR MISCELLANY, edited and 
compiled by Humbert Wolfe (Viking 


Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 351; 
$2.50). 
EpucATION OF A Princess. A Mem- 


oir by Marie, Grand Duchess of Rus- 
sia (Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; 
pp. 388; $3.50). 

ANDREE’S STORY. The Complete 
Record of his Polar Flight—1897-1930 
(Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
xvi, 389; $5.00). 

TENDENCIES OF MODERN SCIENCE, by 
Professor A. M. Low (Elkin Mathews 
& Marrot; pp. 172; 3/6). 

OnE Famity, by Owen Rutter (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot; pp. 200; 5/-). 

FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY AT OXFORD 
IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, by D. E. 
Sharp (Oxford University Press; pp. 
vi, 419; $6.25). 

Democracy AND RELIGION. A Study 
in Quakerism, by G. Von Schulze 
Gaevernitz (Allen & Unwin; pp. 96; 
1/6). 

UPHILL Steps IN Inpra, by M. L. 
Christlieb (Allen & Unwin; pp. 254; 
6/). 

Tue Faby oF CHRISTIANITY, by G. J. 
Heering (Allen & Unwin; pp. 288; 
10/6). 

Dr. BAaRNARDO, by J. Wesley Bready 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 271; 7/6). 

GREEN Bays. Verses and Parodies, 
by Q (Oxford University Press; pp. 
104; $1.75). 

APRIL Foots, by Compton Mackenzie 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 350; 
$1.00). 

Famous SpPorTING Prints. SHOOTING 
(The Studio; pp. 2, and 8 plates; 5/-). 

THe TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH UMCKALOABO, by Dr. Adrien 
Sechelaye (B. Fraser & Co.; pp. xvi, 
162; 5 
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Overseas Education League 


21st Anniversary Programme 
1931 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL VISIT OF TEACHERS 


Programme No. 1 Ireland, Scotland, England, France. 


Programme No. 2 England, Gibraltar, Toulon, Italy and 
France (Including the Riviera). 


Programme No. 3 England, Gibraltar, Toulon, Naples, 
Egypt, Palestine, France. 


Programme No. 4 England, the Rhine, Switzerland, France. 
Programme No. 5 Motor TourofEngland, Wales, Scotland. 


Programme No. 6 England, Norwegian Fjords (Northern 
Capitals), France. 


Programme No. 7 Scotland, England, Norwegian Fjords 
(Northern Capitals), France. 


Eighth Annual Visit of Undergraduates from Canadian Universities 


to 











Scotland, Wales, England, Germany, Switzerland and France 


and 
THE ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FirtH ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL IN FRENCH. 
Geneva and Paris (with holiday week in London). 


THIRD ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL IN ENGLISH. 
English Lake District, Stratford-upon-Avon, Oxford, 
vern and London (with holiday week in Paris). 


SECOND ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF Music. 


Germany and Paris. 
SECOND ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL IN SPANISH. 


(In co-operation with the University of Liverpool) Santander, 


Spain. 


First ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF FOLK DANCE AND 
THE DRAMA. 
(In co-operation with the English Folk Dance 
Society and Sir Barry Jackson) London, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, and Malvern. 


Members of any of these groups may make arrangements 
to attend The Second Anglo-American Music Education 
Conference. 


Mal- 
London, Lousanne (July 3ist to August 7th, for Second 
Anglo-American Music Education Conference), Salzburg, 





A more complete programme 
for 1931, and application forms 
containing the usual detailed 
information regarding the vari- 
ous tours are available at the 
office of the OVERSEAS EDU- 
CATION LEAGUE, 224 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto, or call 
Kingsdale 5225. 
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My Earty Lire. A Rovine Commis- 
sion, by The Rt. Hon. Winston & 
Churchill (Thornton Butterworth — 
Nelson; pp. 392; $4.50). 

THE GLORY OF THE NIGHTINGALES, 
by Edwin Arlington Robinson (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 83; $2.00). 

Four CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS, by 
Wilbur L. Cross (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 204; $2.00). 

ROOSEVELT. THE Story OF A FRIEND- 
SHIP, 1880—1919, by Owen Wister 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 373; 
$4.25). 

As I Lay Dyrne, by William Faulk- 
ner (Cape — Nelson; pp. 254; $2.50). 


Don JUAN AND OTHER PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Srupies, by Gonzalo R. Lafora (But- 
terworth—Nelson; pp. 288; $2.50). 

Five Masters, by Joseph Wood 
Krutch (Cape—Nelson; pp. x, 328; 
$3.50). 

UNIVERSITIES AMERICAN ENGLISH 
GERMAN, by Abraham Flexner (Oxford 
University Press; pp. ix, 381; $3.50). 

TRADITION AND DESIGN IN THE ILIAD, 
by C. M. Bowra (Oxford University 
Press; pp. viii, 278; $3.75). 

LuTHER & THE REFORMATION IN THE 
LIGHT OF MODERN RESEARCH, by Hein- 
rich Boehmer (G. Bell—Clarke, Irwin 
& Company; pp. xi, 380; $4.75). 








THE CLASSICS 


The Editor, Toe CaNapIan Forum, 
Sir: 

In his article entitled ‘Clemenceau 
and the Classics’ in your December 
number, Principal Grant returns to 
his belittlement of the reading of the 
classics in the original. ‘Clemenceau’, 
he remarks, ‘had none of that affected 
horror of translations, which is the 
mark of the pedant’. But why the 
‘affected’? Is it because mere horror 
would not mark a pedant? And why 
‘horror’? Is such exaggeration neces- 
sary to support the Principal’s thesis? 
It is interesting to note from the 
article that Clemenceau, displaying 
such intimate and enthusiastic know- 
ledge of Greek thought and art, was 
in fact forced in his youth to read 
the De Corona in the original and 
not in the Principal’s ‘mirror’ of trans- 
lation. Is that one reason why the 
Tiger was able to take such clear 
views and to know his own mind, in- 
stead of seeing through a glass, darkly, 
and accepting his principles at second 
hand? 

Lord Rosebery and T. R. Glover 
have each translated the famous 
speech of Sarpedon in the twelfth book 
of the Iliad. But who would ever be 
stirred to quote their words? Only 
one who first has been stirred by the 
splendour of the original. Even those 
admitted masters fail to translate the 
spirit. Polished as is their mirror, 
it misses something of the life. Yet 
the Principal advocates the use of a 
mirror because of its easiness. Are 
there not already enough apostles of 


(eeeesaar 
| | 

quick-lunch culture? It seems a pity 
that the head of our foremost Boys’ 
School should join the madding crowd 
and encourage the second best. The 
Principal ends with the lament that 
‘God and the Ontario Matriculation 
Board work in mysterious ways’. But 
has he not been using rather a blurred 
mirror? Would not a little polish re- 
veal, as the coadjutor of the Ontario 
Matriculation Board, not God but His 
Ontario substitute, Canon Cody? 


Yours, etc., 
NoRBMAN MaAcDONNELL. 


APOCALYPTIC ECONOMICS 


The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum, 
Sir:— 

An Apocalypse is no place for econo- 
mics. Your contributor, Ian Redd, 
has written an excellent Apocalypse; 
but I wish he had not inserted in it 
the momentous words, ‘Labour was 
not meant to be saved; for what else 
can be done with it?’ I cannot tell 
him, nor I imagine can any economist, 
whether labour was meant to be saved 
or not, for the question is teleological 
and therefore a bit beyond our sphere. 
But any economist can tell him what 
‘else’ (he means what other thing than 
that which was done with it before 
it was saved) can be done with it. 
Labour which is saved can be used 
for the production of more, and more 
desirable, goods and services, and that 
is what it is saved for, and when it 
ceases to be possible to use it for that 
end nobody will want to save it. 

Mankind has now been saving 
labour for a good many thousand 


years, and seems extremely likely to 
go on saving it. Nobody is saving it 
with more enthusiasm than the Gov. 
ernment of Soviet Russia, which go 
far as I can make out is to be exempt 
from the Last Judgment which Ian 
Redd predicts for the unrepentant 
capitalist countries. (I may be wrong 
here, for I cannot tell with certainty 
whether Russia has taken the Holy 
Force of the Gentle Gospel and em- 
bodied it in action or not; I suppose 
it depends largely upon one’s idea of 
what is Holy; but anyhow it is a 
poor Apocalypse which cannot be read 
two ways.) It is the saving of labour 
which has made the workingman of 
today to so great an extent ‘a different 
being to the old-time servant and 
labourer who did no lower a ciass of 
work’. Ian Redd does not seem to 
disapprove of this change; how then 
can he disapprove of the saving of 
labour which alone made it possible? 


There is a theory current, I am 
aware, among some economists today, 
not that the saving of labour is pur- 
poseless and evil, but that like many 
things of its kind it may progress 
too rapidly. We are told that in 
periods of rapid progress in labour- 
saving the world cannot learn to con- 
sume all that it learns to produce. I 
have not the space to discuss this 
theory, further than to say that in my 
own opinion the phenomena which 
give rise to it can be better accounted 
for by ascribing them to defects in 
the mechanism of exchange; I have al- 
most unlimited faith in the ability of 
men to want things, and to ascertain 
and supply one-another’s wants. But 
anyhow it is obviously a far cry from 
this very modest admission that 
labour-saving may occasionally be too 
rapid, to Ian Redd’s declaration that 
it never has any purpose; that labour 
is not meant to be saved. 


I wish, too—though I know it is an 
unreasonable wish to entertain about 
an Apocalypse—that Ian Redd had 
given us some hint, even the obscurest, 
tiniest inkling, as to how we may flee 
from the wrath to come. For, as | 
have said, I am not certain, from his 
article, that even going Soviet will 
save us. It is abundantly evident that 
there must be a new order of society, 
but what are to be its characteristics’ 
One of them is that nobody in a lim- 
ousine is to be the ‘intellectual and 
moral inferior’ of a pedestrian on the 
sidewalk. The Soviet may have re 
alized that ideal—at any rate it has 
very few limousines—but has it? 
Another is that nobody of quixotic 
honesty is to go bankrupt and nobody 
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with a taste for petty crookedness fs 
to become a financial magnate. The 
Soviet, of course, has neither financial 
magnates nor — individually — bank- 
rupts; but it has Commissars, and I 
cannot convince myself that they are 
all quixotically honest. A third is 
that humbug politicians must stop 
prating of patriotism and national 
prosperity; and since Soviet speeches 
and Soviet literature have talked of 


_nothing else for the last five years I 


become more and more certain that, 
despite Ian Redd’s beautiful surname, 
going Soviet is not the way which he 
points out for our salvation. What 
then is? 

I share to the full Ian Redd’s as- 
tonishment at the magnificent courage 
with which the poor face the hard- 
ships of their lot. Or rather, not quite 
to the full; for the poor as I know 
them are not so wholly wrapped up 
in desire for, or even envy of, limou- 
sines and wild parties and fine clothes 
and social recognition, as one would 
suppose from Ian Redd’s account of 
them. There are other values, which 
he does not say anything about, of 
which the poor are very appreciative: 
some of them quite good values, others 
not quite so good, such as irrespon- 
sibility, freedom to work today and 
‘chuck it’ tomorrow, other liberties 
that the ‘bourgeois’, at any rate when 
‘on the make’, must rigidly deny him- 
self. 


I share, then, in large part Ian 
Redd’s astonishment, and all his ad- 
miration, at the courage and endur- 
ance of the poor. But until I am quite 
convinced that I have a new order of 
society to offer them which is very 
much better than the existing order, 
I shall not go around, in the columns 
of THE CANADIAN ForuM or anywhere 
else, telling them how greatly sur- 
prised I am that they do not start a 
revolution whenever they find them- 
selves unemployed. It seems to me 
better to do what I can, as an individu- 
al and as a citizen, to keep them from 
starvation until they cease to be un- 
employed, after which they will not 
heed a revolution. 


The trouble with our modern revolu- 
tionaries is that they are so damned 
pessimistic. They cannot imagine why 
there isn’t a revolution, and yet they 
cannot see what good a revolution 
would do. For cheerful reading, give 
me Marx. He at least had an abound- 
ing faith in Marxism. Of course he 
had the immense advantage of never 
seeing it in practice. 


Yours etc., 
B. K. SanpwEILL. 


CONSTANT LAMBERT’S NEW 
PIANOFORTE SONATA. 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuM 
Sir: 

Constant Lambert, composer of Rio 
Grande, which created a sensation in 
Massey Hall last year, has just pro- 
duced a piano sonata which marks a 
new era for music. Even as we have 
relics of art from the Ice age, this Son- 
ata may be said to be symbolic of the 
Iceman age—our age. This extraor- 
dinary masterpiece of intellectualized 
jazz, devastating in its economy of con- 


struction, puts to shame the boloney- 
bilge age, which preceded the Iceman 
age, and has resulted in a huge sale 
of Christian Science literature to sis- 
ters-in-law, auctioneers, and other 
scions of the boloney-bilge age. 

Mr. Mencken writes me as follows: 
—Dear Mr. Hambourg:—Thanks very 
much for your note. I‘ll be delighted 
to see Mr. Lambert’s new piano sonata, 
and to print a notice of it in the Am- 
erican Mercury’. 

Yours, etc., 
CLEMENT HAMBOURG. 





THE LITTLE 
THEATRES 








THE THEATRE IN GERMANY 
(The author of this article is an ez- 
change student from the University of 
Leipzig, now registered in the depart- 
ment of English in the University of 
Toronto.) 

HE German theatre has been, ever 

since the publication, in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, of Less- 
ing’s Dramaturgie, a faithful mirror 
of German cultural individuality. The 
German playgoer does not seek the en- 
tertaining morality of the English 
theatre nor the stylish grace of the 
French; his seriousness wants to dis- 
cuss and contemplate. More tenacious- 
ly than anyone else he clings to the 
conviction that the theatre, like any 
other branch of artistic activity, must 
express the ideas involved in the vis- 
ible changes that are taking place in 
the mode of life of a given period. 

The sharp and definite shifts of the 
last ten or fifteen years have been 
reflected in the artistic expression of 
Russia and Germany with more inten- 
sity and sincerity of effort than have 
been apparent in other countries. The 
German theatre was the first to accept 
Stanislawsky’s dictum that dramatic 
art is not inevitably theatrical, and 
that the play is merely the producer’s 
raw material. It is therefore possible, 
and indeed necessary, if we are to 
arrive at a thorough understanding of 
the German drama, to speak of the 
German theatre as the independent 
and peculiar artistic expression of a 
new consciousness of the times we live 
in. 

It was Max Reinhart who at the 
beginning of the century proceeded 
from the naturalistic ‘reproduction’, 
to the adequate stage interpretation, 


of dramatic works. His intuitive art- 
istry won the theatre for the roman- 
ticists (Hofmannsthal, Maeterlinck), 
and gained recognition for the early 
expressionists (Strindberg, Georg 
Kaiser). His classical productions, his 
Oedipus Rez, his Minna von Barnhelm 
and his Midsummer Night’s Dream 
were more than passing triumphs; 
they thrust the significance of the pro- 
ducer and at the same time of the 
stage itself into the foreground, thus 
beginning a development that seems 
to have reached its climax in our own 
time. It denied the essential impor- 
tance of the dramatic poet in the 
theatre and recognized the director as 
the significant and decisive interpreter 
of the dramatic work. 

Powerful writers like Georg Kaiser 


(Gas, 1918; Nebeneinander, 1923), 
Fritz von Unruh (Ein Geschlecht, 
1918; Platz, 1920) Franz Werfel 


Spiegelmensch, 1920) and Ernst Toller 
(Wandlung, 1919; Der Deutsche Hinke- 
mann, 1928) did indeed give form to 
the tragic German despair of the twen- 
ties; but it was Leopold Jessner, a 
disciple of Reinhardt, who proved him- 
self the true interpreter, on the stage, 
of the boundless energy of German 
expressionism. Out of the discussion- 
drama of pre-war times the vehement 
fighting-drama of a younger genera- 
tion had grown. The fate of the inui- 
vidual had merged into the suffering 
of all. The ‘Mass Men’ had come back, 
confounded and wrecked, into the hos- 
tile home country. The maddening 
political rage of the years of 1917- 
1923 appeared in an undisciplined, 
turbulent art to which the expression 
of vehemence and impetuosity meant 
more than restraint and form. 
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The nearer we come to the theatre 
of to-day, the more weighty becomes 
the question of form. Expressionism 
was followed by a short period of 
historical drama (Bruno Franck, Wolf- 
gang Goetz), the later examples of 
which are still offered. The new gen- 
eration however struggled for a drama 
whose characteristic should be the in- 
terpretation, by means intended to be 
a true expression of the new mentality, 
of contemporary subject-matter. This 
‘objective’ drama was not born until, 
in 1928, Bert Brecht created an im- 
mense sensation by the production, in 
Berlin and other cities, of his Dreigro- 
schenoper, a modernization, carried 
out with careless though amazing skill, 
of the old Beggar’s Opera. 

The author, already known for his 
expressionistic dramas, Trommeln in 
der Nacht, 1922, and Baal, 1923, col- 
laborated with Kurt Weill, a leader 
among the younger German musicians, 
in his adaptation of Gray’s old favour- 
ite; together they brought its lan- 
guage, its songs and in fact its entire 
composition to an up-to-date form 
which meant indeed the creation of a 
new work of art. A loose sequence of 
scenes interrupted or connected by jazz 
songs was acted on an oddly but delib- 
erately improvised stage. The fructi- 
fying value of this Dreigroschenoper 
was evident: it gave in adequate form 
not only entertaining but also season- 
able and startling expression to a cer- 
tain spirit of the time, a spirit of 
unrest and disbelief, of hypocrisy and 
morbidness. Brecht himself was con- 
vinced that the new dramatic form— 
which he called the ‘epic theatre’ 
would be the true theatrical interpreta- 
tion of our time, and he seemed to be 
justified by the production of Bruck- 
ner’s Verbrecher (Criminals) in which 
several intricate but finally connecting 
stories were acted in various rooms 
of a house, the front being open to 
the public. The epic theatre, it was 
claimed, had succeeded again. 

The fundamental characteristic of 
this particular theatrical form (the 
dramatic expression of the novelistic 
reportage) which still holds its place, 
is perhaps that it appeals not so much 
to the feelings as to the reason of 
the spectator. The audience has its 
proper function; it has not merely to 
watch and to enjoy, but itself to par- 
ticipate and to discuss; the old prob- 
lem-theatre is being revised in a new 
form; the vital interests of the people, 
whether social or political, are placed 
before them, and the tendency of the 
serious modern drama is to offer a 
stage, unlike that of Ibsen and Shaw, 
upon which the audience itself has its 


part to play. Thus, if carried through 
consistently, it may come to a play 
like Crede’s Paragraph 218, in. which 
by means of superb stage-craft, a medi- 
cal problem of general interest became 
the subject of an open discussion be- 
tween the actors and the audience, 
many of whom were prominent ex- 
perts. This was unrehearsed and quite 
spontaneous; finally the whole house 
was asked to vote on the question of 
deleting the paragraph from the law. 
The play itself was in this case, as in 
many others, nothing but an elastic 
scenario indicating the general lines 
of the production. The producer has 
by now justly become the artist of the 
theatre. 

The Russian art of Tairoff and 
Meyerhold was accepted by a young 
German producer, Erwin Piscator, who 
at present must be considered as one 
of the most vigorous and original of 
theatrical artists. He began in 1918 
by an attempt to adopt the ideas of 
the Russian Proletcult, to make the 
theatre a means of political activity. 
His principal aim is to establish a new 
connection between the theatre and 
the life of the time. As there is in 
contemporary German life scarcely 
any problem more important than the 
political, he believes in an effective 
theatre only in so far as it has a 
definite bearing on political controver- 
sies. Like the Russians he deliberate- 
ly and freely changes and recreates 
the play which he is producing, until 
finally the sought-for striking effect 
is achieved. More and more he uses 
film and projection to stress the intrin- 
sic meaning of a scene or to continue 
in a picture the action of the stage. 
He is anti-romantic in his organization 
of the stage, preferring bare structures 
to naturalistic deception or illusion- 
ism. When Reinhardt in 1930 pro- 
duced Fritz von Unruh’s Phaea he 
accepted in a modified form Piscator’s 
dynamic art. 

It seems as if even in the realm of 
opera, which in Germany had hardly 
changed its aspect since the old days 
of the Wagnerian Hoftheater, the new 
truly seasonable theatrical form will 
be accepted. Not until 1927, when 
Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf, the first 
opera of contemporary life, was pro- 
duced at Leipzig, had any attempt 
been made to ‘synchronize’ the intel- 
lectual music of Schoenberg and 
Schreker with an appropriate stage 
form. It was Kurt Weill and Bert 
Brecht again who in the spring of 
1930 ventured on a highly interesting 
experiment in the direction of some- 
thing like an opera ofgactuality, The 
Rise and Fall of the City of Mahagon- 


— 


ny. The musical qualities of this 
work were remarkable, and thanks to 
the sympathetic production of Walther 
Bruegmann at Leipzig its success was 
great, though not undisputed. The 
opera showed the complete history of 
a town, ending with its final destruc. 
tion by moral and political rottennesgs, 
The ‘epic theatre’ was here exemplified 
again in principle; being a progressive 
succession of static units, it claims 
to be the only appropriate form for 
the musical theatre; for only static 
units can be set into music in a closed 
form, and such a sequence, arranged 
according to musical necessities, re- 
sults in the expanded form of the 
musical theatre, the opera. 

The German theatre of the present 
day, in spite of its struggle for an 
effective uniformity, is still by no 
means a homogeneous artistic move- 
ment; neither in its form nor in its 
subject matter is it stable. Its daring 
power lies in its nearness to our life, 
in its structural and material actual- 
ity, and in its conviction that the 
theatre has a value, beyond its artistic 
value, as a social force. Its true cre- 
ative strength, however, is to be found 
in its experimental character. 

Victor LANGE. 


HART HOUSE 


LAY committees looking for some- 
thing merry and genial to amuse 
the children and _ entertain their 
parents could find many worse things 
than Milne’s Make-beliere, which form- 
ed the traditional Christmas bill at 
Hart House. The play-stuff comes 
straight from the nursery and is 
decked with all the quaint and unex- 
pected triflings that enable the author 
to spread his butter so thin over the 
three thin slices of some of his other 
works. But no complaints of that sort 
here; plenty for your money in Make- 
believe. There were cheery children 
and a funny governess, a doctor and 
a butler with parts too small, a bull’s- 
eye bush and a rice-pudding tree, a 
pirate chief and dances and songs and 
a cannibal and a cassowary—the last 
with a sadly dislocated rhyme, for the 
music said céssowery instead of cas- 
sowairy, and seriously perturbed the 
Edward Lear-y ones among the audi- 
ence. Then there were Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubbard with nine children and na- 
turally no dog, and Waits and Robin- 
son Crusoe and I don’t know what 
all, and everyone laughed and had 
no end of a good time. 
Altogether a notable and jolly week, 
a show that ‘pulled ’em out of plush’, 
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the littlest ones at least, and filled 
the house in a way to keep up the box- 
office record of Peer Gynt and hearten 
the back-stage people, who can now go 
ahead secure in the feeling that they 
have at last, or again, a public to rely 
on. Edgar Stone has proved himself 
not only a wise and skilful director 
put a first-class showman, and there 
is optimism in the green-room. 

The play was set with story-book 
scenery against the warm lights of 
the cyclorama—which it isn’t really, 
being a flat wall, and a built-up plat- 
form provided easily for the two big 
scenes of the pirate island and Father 
Christmas’ Palace; curtains and a 
stick or two of furniture met all other 
needs. The pictures. were clear and 
boldly composed to strike the young 
idea, which again got full considera- 
tion in the tempo, slow enough to 
allow of childish comprehension and 
crisp enough to keep a tight grip, a 
very thoughtful detail of direction. 

The juvenile lead is the central réle, 
and Miss Elaine Wodson achieved a 
delicate and convincing piece of work 
in her playing of Oliver, otherwise 
Two-toed Thomas the Terror of the 
Dyaks; the part is, in a way, a prin- 
cipal boy that really is a boy, and 
therefore very difficult. If one may 
indulge in a little mild advice, it is 
to recommend the substitution of a 
more secular carol, in the Waits’ 
scene, for the Noél, which does not 
lend itself to comic treatment, especial- 
ly for audiences of children. But that 
is a minor detail and the total effect 
was not perceptibly impaired. 

R. K. H. 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK AT 
WINNIPEG. 


T has been remarked in this column 
| of Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the 
Paycock that the play is ‘stale old 
melodrama’. This play was reéently 
produced by the Winnipeg Community 
Players at the Little Theatre under 
the direction of John Craig; and the 
last term we would apply to it is ‘stale 
old melodrama’. The complaint so we 
gathered, was as follows; ‘Again we 
meet the murderers, the traitors, the 
honest rejected lover, the dishonest, 
handsome lover, the man who is sorry 
to take the sewing machine but tain’t 
my fault missus, the father’s ‘out of 
my sight girl’, frustrated by the 
mother’s ‘if she goes I go too’. On 
mature reflection, and having been con- 
siderably impressed by O’Casey’s pow- 
erful etching of Dublin tenement life 
about 1922, it seems to us that such 
criticism is merely sliding over the 
surface of the play. 


This finest Orange Pekoe 
tea costs less than others 
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‘Fresh from the gardens’ 


What is the difference between melo- 
drama and drama? Is it not the 
difference between character being 
willy-nilly fitted into the action of a 
play and action being inevitably 
brought about by character? All the 
melodramas it has been our privilege 
to witness have differed immensely 
both in form and content from Juno 
and the Paycock. It has been the 
obvious and laboured intention of the 
playwright to make virtue triumphant 
in the last act; no matter how un- 
likely a train of events might be, they 
were acceptable provided they killed 
off or jailed the scoundrel with the 
moustachios, and then permitted the 
fair-haired hero to espouse the ill- 
used heroine. What resemblance there 
is between this Woolworthian scheme 
of things and Juno and the Paycock 
we confess we are utterly unable to 
see. Casey’s people walk naturally 
through the play, and are not jerked 
hither and yon to suit the exigencies 
of the action. They are motivated by 
genuine human emotions. They are 
none the less human if the emotions 
seem foolish. The drama rings true 
in every particular. If there is chaos 
at the end, well, was it not part of 
the purpose of the author to show, in 
the words of Captain Boyle, that the 
world, or at least Ireland, was ‘in a 
state of chassis’? 


It should hardly be necessary now 
for the reader to be told our opinion 
of the play. On the whole, it seemed 
to us that, in the hands of a less 
scrupulous artist, a great deal more 
melodramatic ‘kick’ could easily have 
been extracted from the material in 
hand. As a matter of fact O’Casey 
displayed admirable artistic restraint, 
and thus gained a more telling effect. 
It was the unheard shots that echoed 


through one’s soul, the unseen deaths 
that chilled one’s blood. It was the 
invisible tragedy ever at the threshold 
of the door that cast its grey horror 
over a shabby Dublin tenement. And 
at the core of all this was Boyle, 
drunkenly indifferent to events, swag- 
gering to the last. Somehow, the play 
seemed to flow out and beyond the 
confines of the Boyle home so that its 
dingy walls became a canvass on 
which was painted a picture of heroic 
size and a great and sad significance. 

The Winnipeg production was per- 
haps the finest piece of stage work 
ever done by the Winnipeg Little 
Theatre. John Craig evidently went 
to great pains to gather together an 
all-Irish cast, with a resulting harm- 
ony of accent. The three major roles 
of Captain Boyle, Juno, and Joxer Daly 
were given in magnificent fashion by 
Bartley Brown, Nancy Pyper, and 
William H. Baker. Here, quite plain- 
ly, were three artists extracting every 
last essence from their parts. Meryl 
Marshall, as Mary Boyle, also was out- 
standing. The balance of the cast 
formed an excellently moulded unit. 

JoHN HURLEY. 
ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

The Philharmonic Society of the 
O.A.C. opened its season with a pro- 
duction of J. B. Fagan’s And so to 
Bed, by special arrangement with the 
author. The seventeenth-century 
settings, costumes and atmosphere 
were remarkably well rendered and 
the play met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception. The next bill will be Wings 
over Europe, by R. Nichols and M. 
Braune, by arrangement with the New 
York Theatre Guild, and the season 
will end in March with The Gondoliers. 

E. C. McLean. 
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